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THE DEMOCRATIC party has within 
its grasp the greatest opportunity since it 
elected Wilson in 1912—indeed, since the 
Civil War it has had only three or four such 
opportunities for electing its candidate as 
President and for rendering a great service 
to the Republic in the clarification and 
perhaps settlement of troublesome issues. 

First, take the candidate. Not even 
Woodrow Wilson, in 1912, was so strong 
as Alfred E. Smith is to-day. We must go 
back to the days of Tilden and Cleveland, 
both of New York, for comparisons with 
this political giant who has so suddenly 
risen to predominance nationally in the 
Democratic party. One was defrauded of 
the Presidency and the other was elected 
twice and defeated once. The very narrow 
margin between victory and defeat in the 
popular vote in the Hayes-Tilden cam- 
paign and in the first and second Cleveland 
campaigns give still a further indication 
of the vote-getting power of a strong man 
from our politically largest state. What 
Tilden and Cleveland did in New York 
may be repeated by Smith, for the Re- 
publican state organization facing him is 
weak and dispirited. He may win. 

But Smith can win for the Democrats 
only if they adhere to their early party 
principles and traditions by fitting a strong 
platform to a strong candidate. Smith 
as a potential candidate has shown every 





indication of phenomenal strength na- 
tionally, but he cannot win on a rickety, 
wobbly platform. And here lies the great 
opportunity of the party. They have the 
man. Can they reconcile their factional 
differences, most of which are not funda- 
mental, so that they may render to the 
Republic the definite settlement of issues 
that a major party ought to render? 

Take prohibition. Here is a question 
upon which it will be fatal for the Demo- 
crats to wobble. They have a wet candi- 
date. Their party principles are funda- 
mentally inclined against the principles 
advocated by the supporters of prohibi- 
tion. The Republican party is fundamen- 
tally dry. Let the Democratic party bury 
its sectional feeling against prohibition 
and render the Republic a service by mak- 
ing of prohibition a clear-cut issue. Let the 
party recall what wobbling did to it and to 
the nation in the slavery days and let it not 
forget that Woodrow Wilson had courage 
to, veto the Volstead Act. 

Take farm relief. The Democratic party 
from the days of Jefferson has been funda- 
mentally inclined toward the cause of the 
man who takes his living from the soil, and 
it was Andrew Johnson, one of Democ- 
racy’s most unbending souls, who carried 
through the Homestead Act—the first 
great step toward a farm problem. It is, 
therefore, a peculiarly Democratic prob- 
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lem, and the party can render a service by 
making a clear-cut issue and by proposing 
the economic means of settling a question 
that is essentially economic. 

It is not necessary to go down the entire 
list of national problems to prove that 
upon each and every-one there is room for 
the Democratic party to take a stand in 
accordance with its historic principles. 
May the Democrats in convention recall 
the words sent them at their last Jackson 
Day dinner by their new leader: 

“The Democratic party deserves suc- 
cess in the nation, but, in my opinion, 
cannot attain it by relying wholly upon 
the mistakes of its political adversaries. . . . 

“There is too great a tendency to speak 
of the evils that beset us and to fail to 
suggest any specific remedy. Party plat- 
forms of recent years have been too gen- 
eral in their terms, and important ques- 
tions have been neglected by platform 
builders in the spirit of compromise with 
great principles. We cannot carry water on 
both shoulders. The Democratic party 
mvet talk out to the American people in 
no . certain terms... . 

“The greatest degree of local self- 
government by the states, the minimum 
of interference by the Federal Govern- 
ment or any state with the local habits 
and concern of any other state, legislation 
for the interest of all and not for any class 
or group, non-interference with the inter- 
nal affairs of other nations, tolerance of 
conflicting opinion—these are our articles 
of political faith. . . . Indecisive declara- 
tions of political faith get the party no- 
where.” 


The Glamour 
That Is Coolidge 


THE GROWTH of the popularity of 
Calvin Coolidge is phenomenal in the his- 
tory of the Presidency even as far back as 
the Administration of Andrew Jackson. 
No President in our recent history has 
reached the end of a term With so much 
public support and so little clamor for his 
retirement. Not even the dissatisfaction of 
the Corn Belt with the veto of the McNary- 
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Haugen bill approaches the disapproval 
heaped on other Presidents because of 
political acts or omissions, and, in fact, 
the disapproval of the farmer is far out- 
weighed by the favorable impression 
created amongst other citizens by the 
courage of the President’s veto. 

Wilson, as we know, suffered from pub- 
lic resentment over his stand upon the 
League of Nations as his Administration 
ended. Taft was defeated. Roosevelt had 
an immense popularity as his term ended, 
but there was constant picking at him by 
influential newspapers and powerful inter- 
ests. His hold upon the nation’s heart and 
imagination was of a more emotional 
nature than is that of Coolidge, but he, 
amongst our recent Presidents, is best 
comparable to Coolidge in effective hold 
upon the nation. As the end of his second 
term in the White House approached 
Cleveland was in disagreement with his. 
own party, and the Republicans boasted 
that they “could nominate a rag baby 
and elect it President,” in 1896. 

Harrison lost the confidence of the na- 
tion in the middle of his term and bitter 
political warfare followed. Cleveland was 
turned out at the end of his first term. 
President Arthur was not renominated. 
Hayes had had a turbulent time with a 
Democratic Congress and did not seek a 
second term, and there was no demand for 
him. Grant was the center of a storm of © 
public disapproval because he was recep- 
tive to a third term. Johnson narrowly 
missed impeachment. And so we might 
go on back, drawing analogies to show how 
strong the silent man in the White House 
has become. 

The reasons for this strong faith in him 
are not inexplicable. Good politician that 
he is, Calvin Coolidge has read the signs 
of the times and he has given the nation 
what it wanted. Though the times seemed 
to call for placidity and what Cleveland 
called “innocuous desuetude,” the Coo- 
lidge Administrations have not been with- 
out constructive measures both in domestic 
affairs and in foreign relations. Coolidge 
economy has had many ramifications, not 
all of them beneficial. Economy, lewer 
taxes, and the reduction of the national 
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debt were welcome; but economy ap- 
proaching niggardliness in. our national 
defenses, particularly the Army, has been 
fraught with danger. But not to be incon- 
sistent, the Coolidge Administration has 
worked notably in the interests of world 
peace. The Geneva Naval Conference was 
regrettably a failure, but the Administra- 
tion’s work for the outlawry of war has 
been so well received that in future years 
it: may be ranked as the outstanding 
achievement. 

In the early days of his Administration 
the President was criticized as a “do 
nothing” President, but by his delibera- 
tion and show of wisdom and courage he 
has vastly grown in the public respect. 
His character and integrity have appealed 
quietly to the imagination of the nation, 
and so we now have a President respected 
no less for his own sturdy qualities than 
for his acts in office. 

President Coolidge has taken his office 
seriously and he has worked at it well and 
not spectacularly. Unlike. many other 
Presidents, he has not fought any unneces- 
sary battles; he has not been stubborn or 
obdurate, but he has sought judicious com- 
promise; he has not been dictatorial, over- 
bearing, or imperial in manner; he is much 
the same man he was when he paid $40 
a month for a simple house in Northamp- 
ton. Success has not spoiled him—for, 
philosopher ‘that he is, he knows that 
frequently the prince and the pauper are 
separated only by a bath, a shave, a suit 
of clothes, and a turn of the wheel of life. 


The President vs. 
The Farmers’ Fury 


IN HIS vigorous and emphatic veto of 
the McNary-Haugen Farm Relief bill Presi- 
dent Coolidge rose to the heights of courage 
that stamped his course of action as 
Governor of Massachusetts in the Boston 
police strike. It had been expected that 
he would veto for the second time a meas- 
ure that would make the public treasury 
finance the market operations of our larg- 
est industry, but Congress was not 
prepared for a message sizzling with in- 
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vective against the obvious economic fal- 
lacies and dangers so’ numerous in this 
gigantic plan. If the President had been 
interested in political expediency alone, 
as so many have so persistently thought he 
was, or if he lacked the courage of a first- 
rate President, as so many thought he did, 
he would have signified his disapproval 
with a brief and inoffensive message re- 
ferring to his former veto. That would 


' have been the mild and soft course. 


The President’s mind, however, was 
plainly upon a higher objective. Here we 
have a man called upon to perform a dis- 
tasteful task for a second time. He had 
admitted, as most thoughtful men have, 
that some method of farm relief would be 
desirable if it did not contain features 
harmful in the long run not only to the 
farm industry but also to all industry and’ 
to all American producers and consumers. 
The McNary-Haugen bill was not that 
kind of measure. President Coolidge rec- 
ognized that and, instead of returning 
it with a simple veto, he resolved to dis- 
close the economic and political fallacies of 
its contrivances, hoping, perhaps,. to kill 
this dangerous idea now and for all time. 

If this bureaucratic system of farm re-.: 
lief had been set up, the next session of’ 
Congress would be beset by demands of 
other sick industries for similar relief. The 
soft coal industry, for instance—is not 
the economic condition of about three 
quarters of a million workers in this in- 
dustry worse than the condition of ‘the 
farmers? It is. And if the farm industr, 
and the coal industry put a hand into the 
public treasury, what next? McNary- 
Haugenism promised to be the beginning 
of a vicious circle that in the end would 
become a noose strangling the economic 
life of the nation. Look at England and 
the doles, or, as the President said: “‘Once 
we plunged into the futile sophistries of 
such a system of wholesale commercial 
doles for special groups. of middlemen and 
distributors at the expense of farmers and 
other producers it is difficult to see what 
the end might be.” 

Any intelligent person who takes the 
time to read the President’s complete 
veto» message will agree ‘to the strength 
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and validity of his objections. Here are a 
few pointed passages: 

“The equalization fee . . . is a sales tax 
upon the entire community. . . . It can be 
assessed upon the commodities in transit 
to the consumer and its burden can often 
unmistakably be passed on to him... . It 
would simply yield a subsidy for the special 
benefit of particular groups of processors 
and exporters. It would be a consumption 
or sales tax on the vital necessities of life, 
regulated not by the ability of the people 
to pay, but only by the requirements and 
export losses of various trading intermedi- 
aries. ... 

“The bill runs counter to an economic 
law as well settled as the law of gravitation. 
Increased prices decrease consumption; 
they also increase production. These two 
conditions are the very ones that spell 
disaster to the whole program. . .. 

“Likewise the dumping of cheaper 
American feeds for Dutch and Scandi- 
navian producers of dairy products further 
subsidizes them in direct competition 
with the American industry. In other 
words, the framers of this measure naively 
submit a proposal to save the American 
live stock grower and dairyman by supply- 
ing-his over-seas rivals: with abundant 
feed-stuffs .at reduced rates..-It would 
be difficult indeed to conceive of a. more 
preposterous economic and commercial 
fallacy.” 

The framers of the NcNary-Haugen 
measure have stubbornly clung to the 

gualization fee as the backbone of their 
relief plan. Let them now abandon this 
uneconomic scheme and turn to new plans 
that will be economically sound, non- 
bureaucratic, and fair not only to the 
farmer but to the entire country as well. 


The Missing Market 


IN ITS issue of February, 1927, this sec- 
tion of the WorLD’s Work caused wide- 
spread discussion and elicited a flood of 
correspondence by publishing an editorial 
entitled ““‘What Can a Farmer Do?” the 
main thesis of which was that the farm 
problem was essentially an economic 
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problem to be solved by economists and 
not a political problem to be'solved by 
politicians. The same thought has been in 
the minds of others for a long time, and 
it has been variously expressed. The Pres- 
ident alluded in several ways to economic 
solutions of the farm problem and in his 
message pointed out: 

“We should avoid the error of seeking in 
laws the causes of the ills of agriculture. 
This mistake leads away from a permanent 
solution and serves only to make political 
issues out of fundamental economic prob- 
lems that cannot be solved by political 
action.” 

In a widely quoted article entitled “ An- 
archy on the Farm,” appearing in our last 
December issue, James E. Boyle, Professor 
of Rural Economy at Cornell University, 
wrote: 

“In the ten years ending in 1919, 40 
million acres of pasture land was plowed 
up and put in crops; 5 million acres of 
forest was cleared for crops. Not one half 
of these 45 million acres of new crop land 
was needed. Therefore, in the next five 
years, 1920 to 1925, 31 million acres of 
farm land went out of use. This costly and 
tragic method of developing our agricul- 
turaliplant-is what we call anarchy of 
development.” 

The figures upon deflation in part tell 
the story of misery on the farm. Three 
millions or more of our population moved 
from farm to city within the last six years. 
In a smaHer country with less diversity of 
industry that movement would have 
caused a cataclysmic disturbance far more 
serious than the so-called farm depression 
has been. 

In this issue Messrs. Foster and Catch- 
ings write of “The Missing Market” and 
its effect upon our national prosperity. 
Those who cannot buy goods slow our 
national machinery of production. Low 
incomes for active farmers, therefore, re- 
duce our prosperity. The millions who 
move from farm to city must suffer tem- 
porary reductions in income and, therefore, 
depress our prosperity still further. De- 
prive this class of sufferers too long of 
prosperity and we shall have a political 
problem of the first-magnitude. But the 
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problem is still fundamentally economic 
and can be settled by economic, means if 
we shall only study the methods and apply 
the facts. Or, as we said in February, 
1927: 

“The remedy for the farm problem lies 
in economic adjustments—in the expansion 
of marketing facilities so that our farmers 
can get their surplus into competition in 
foreign markets at low cost. And how? 
There lies the question no one has been 
able to answer yet. The man with the right 
answer probably can be President.”’ 

The economic problem of farming, there- 
fore, has become political. It has become 
a campaign issue. 


What Congress Did 


CONGRESS IS subjected to a good deal 
of criticism and caustic comment, not all 
of it deserved, but for its accomplishments 
in the last session it should be praised, at 
least a little. It is not easy for the superior 
men in Congress to get constructive meas- 
ures through in a few months in the midst 
of inconsequential bickering and in the face 
of local and special interests. Compromises 
and trades are inevitable. Without them 
little or nothing could be done. Any one 
who has ever tried to make even a small 
committee understand a slightly compli- 
cated subject must realize the problem 
before Congress, and when local interests 
or prejudices are encountered the prospects 
for getting a measure through are almost 
hopelessly increased. 

Yet it may be said that the first session 
of the 7oth Congress worked hard. It may 
also be recorded to the credit of Congress 
that no disgraceful filibuster was allowed 
to mar its closing. An attempted filibuster 
against the Boulder Dam bill started but 
was stopped, and its consideration -was 
forced over to the next session. 

The names of measures enacted into 
law would fill pages—many of the acts, as 
usual, being of minor or local interest. 
One of the gratifying acts was the pas- 
sage of the Mississippi flood control 
bill after Congress and the Administra- 
tion, had compromised their views, the 


President insisting upon safeguards for 
the Treasury. It is regrettable that the 
Navy building bill was lost; it had been 
whittled down to a low point and even 
then was beaten. Tax reduction was not 
lost, however, though our system of taxa- 
tion might very well have been freed of 
many inequalities and injustices if. the 
recommendations of the Treasury had 
been accepted. When we recall that Con- 
gress authorized expenditures approaching 
four and one half billions we may be grate- 
ful that at least a few politicians are talking 
of economy and caution—for with a little 
carelessness our expenditures and pork 
bills might very well run away with the 
revenues. 


Postponing the Navy 


IT IS estimated that the average French 
Prime Minister must devote from 75 
to 80 per cent. of his time and energy to 
keeping himself in office and that only the 
small remainder is available for the public 
business. It is probable that in the long 
run we get more than this proportion of 
public effort from Congress. But when 
our “conscript fathers’ have to choose 
between staying in Washington to attend 
to the public business and adjourning the 
session so that they can give proper at- 
tention to party conventions and political 
campaigns, there is almost irresistible pres- 
sure to give the right of way to politics. 
Cutting short a session of Congress in- 
creases the press of measures clamoring 
for enactment into law. Many of these are 
hastily adopted and others are lost. Under 
the rules of the Senate it becomes an 
easy matter to block action on any 
particular bill by talking it to death. © 
A small group of Senators—or even a single 
irreconcilable—can, by availing himself 
of the privilege of unlimited debate, talk 


_ right through to the end of the session 


rather than allow any bill against which 
he has a particular antipathy to pass. 
The Senate thus enjoys a peculiar form of 
self-imposed helplessness that—difficult 
as it may be to reconcile with sane political 
ideas——still finds its defenders. The idea of 
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these defenders is that unlimited debate 
in the Senate furnishes a check to dictation 
by the executive. But it seems a good deal 
like hobbling a plough-horse to prevent his 
running away. 

A new and striking example of the 
danger involved in this form of political 
absurdity is furnished by the Navy bill. 
After the failure of the Geneva conference 
to achieve an international agreement for 
further naval limitation the President and 
the Secretary of the Navy outlined a naval 
construction program that they considered 
necessary to bring our navy to the degree 
of power and efficiency appropriate to the 
world naval situation. This program pro- 
vided for the construction of seventy-one 
vessels, of which twenty-five were to be 
10,000 ton cruisers, twelve were to be 
destroyer leaders, and five were to be air- 
craft carriers. 

Immediately there was an outcry from 
the pacifist organizations. They did not 
discuss the naval. requirements of the 
United States. They did not consider the 
tasks that the navy might be called upon 
to perform. Such matters were beside the 
point. The point was that they were 
against war. One of their inverted dogmas 
is that weapons produce war. Therefore, 
they are against weapons. A campaign 
was waged against the Navy bill. All the 
sentimentality of the nation was mobilized, 
and Congress was bombarded with pro- 
tests. It was soon evident that these pro- 
tests had had their effect,-and that the 
passage of the Navy bill in its original 
form was out of the question. The House 
got to work and passed a substitute bill 
calling for fifteen cruisers and one aircraft 
carrier. In this form the matter went to 
the Senate. The pacifists had scored a 
‘ notable victory, but they—or at least the 
more fanatical of them—were not content. 
No quarter must be shown to the enemies 
of peace. Even the reduced program of the 
House must not be allowed: to pass the 
Senate if it could be helped. 

The Navy bill was kept off the order of 
business until the overwhelming desire of 
the Senators to adjourn before the political 
conventions brought the end of the session 
within sight. This-made it possible for the 


opponents of naval construction to filibus- 
ter the Navy bill—and all others if it were 
necessary—and prevent its passage in this 
session of Congress. 

The Senate surrendered. The bill was 
brought up and without debate defeated, 
44 to 42. The fact that a few men in strate- 
gic positions, whether from interested 
motive or from misguided fanaticism, can 
hold up such legislation and can prevent 
the country from maintaining its arma- 
ment, not only at the level judged necessary 
by the navalauthorities, but even ata much 
lower level approved by an overwhelming 
majority of the House of Representatives, 
is a matter worthy of serious concern. 
This country has engaged in five major 
wars in the century and a half of its exist- 
ence, and it has gone into every one of 
them in a state of unpreparedness that has 
cost millions of dollars in money and— 
what is worse—thousands of lives of our 
young men. The argument that arma- 
ments produce wars is entitled to full 
consideration as far as it is valid, but 
blind zeal should not be allowed to carry it 
beyond that point. If it is criminal for the 
older men of a nation to send its young 
men into battle needlessly, it is equally 
criminal for theoldermen, when war comes, 
to send out the young men to defend the 
country unprepared and unequipped. 

The balance between unrestrained mili- 
tarism and quixotic unpreparedness has 
always been tipped far to the latter side in 
this country. It undoubtedly will be for 
generations to come. But some measure of 
balance should be maintained. The failure 
to pass the naval construction bill as re- 
vised by the House means only a stubborn 
refusal to learn and profit by the lessons 
of history. 


Elections in Mexico 


A WELL-ESTABLISHED tradition looks 
upon elections in most of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries as a mere formality in which 
the existing government makes ostensible 
returns overwhelmingly in favor of its 
continuance in office. During a century of 
independence, -Presidential elections in 
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Mexico have never meant more than this. 


Since 1884, when Porfirio Diaz took back - 


the Presidency from thg man he had put 
in to serve an intervening term, there has 
not been a peaceful change of rulers 
until four years ago, when General Calles 
succeeded General Obregén. The reason 
for the peacefulness of the change was the 
same in both cases. The actual power re- 
mained in the hands of the same group. 
The change of Presidents was merely the 
prearranged succession in office of another 
member of this group. 

General Obregén achieved the Presi- 
dency by virtue of his military domination 
in 1920. His right-hand man was General 
Calles, and when Obregon finished his 
four years’ term he turned the reins of 
government over to his trusted collabora- 
tor. General Calles’s term expires on 


December rst, and the indications are that — 


he will turn the Presidency back to General 
Obreg6n at that time. If so, General 
Obregon will enter upon a term of six 
years instead of four. It has taken two 
Constitutional amendments to make this 
possible. The provision of the Constitution 
limiting any President to one term had 
first to be amended to permit a second in- 
cumbency after one intervening term. 
Then .the provision that the President 
should serve four years had to be amended 
to allow him six years of office. But 
constitutions are not overmuch between 
friends. in Mexico, and these amendments 
were arranged without difficulty. 

Meantime, Mexico has been treated to a 
species of comic-opera political campaign 
preparatory to the election in July. First 
there were three candidates, all generals— 
Serrano, Gomez, and Obregén. A revolu- 
tion was ascribed to Serrano; he was shot— 
and then there were two. Support for Ser- 
rano’s revolution was ascribed to Gémez; 
he was shot—and then there was one. If 
there are other aspiring Presidential can- 
didates in Mexico they are holding their 
ambitions in check until there shall come 
a more auspicious moment for disclosing 
them. General Obregén remains the sole 
and unopposed candidate. 

It would seem that under these cir- 
cumstances a candidate enjoying. such 


effective support from the Administration 
could rest upon his oars. It would seem 
that the expense and the energy required 
for a political campaign might be saved 
for some more fruitful effort. And yet 
there are Obregonista headquarters a- 
plenty. Gentlemen of a political aspect 
hurry busily in and out, or gather in 
vociferous groups in front of these head- 
quarters. General Obregon himself has just 
completed a speaking campaign in: which 
he has visited even remote parts of the 
country. Everywhere the wondering 
Indians are being exhorted to cast their 
votes for Obregon. 

It appears to be a futile business unless - 
it is prompted by the high purpose of 
educating the huge mass of unpracticed 
voters. It may be well to accustom them to 
the forms of the ballot before they are al- 
lowed. to enjoy its substance. For the 
nation-wide election on July 1st can be 
nothing more than a practice vote. There is 
no one to vote for but Obregon, and it is - 
fair to assume that Obregén would be de- 
clared elected no matter how many votes : 
might be cast for some other. candidate. 


Iron Hands in Mexico 


MEXICO IS at present under the joint 
personal government of Calles and 
Obregon. It is useless to quarrel with this 
condition. If these two men were not 
firmly in the saddle, scme one else would 
be riding Mexico, or various contestants 
would be conducting a civil war for the 
privilege. On the contrary, it is possible to 
derive considerable satisfaction from the 
fact that these two men are in control. 
In the first place, they are sufficiently 
ruthless to shoot when shooting is neces- 
sary. They thus maintain a fair degree of 
order in a country in which other forces 
working for political order are so weak as 
to be practically non-existent. The fact 
that some 25,000 Catholic sympathizers 
keep up a desultory warfare upon the gov- 
ernment in the states of Jalisco and Mi- 
choacan does not disprove this: it merely 
shows the difficulty of the task. What is 
equally important, during the last: eight 
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years Obregén and Calles have given 
the country a government more interested 
in the welfare of the masses of the Mexi- 
can people than it has ever had before. 

Graft has not been eliminated. Personal 
interest has not wholly given way to public 
interest. The oil controversy with the 
United States was a foolish flouting of in- 
ternational law. The Church question has 
been handled with more power than 
statesmanship. And the political aspect of 
the agrarian problem has been allowed 
to run away with the economic aspects 
until Mexican production has fallen to the 
point where large quantities of foodstuffs 
have to be imported. That an untutored 
people should have abused their new-found 
freedom is not to be wondered at. It is the 
universal epilogue of revolution. Yet, in 
spite of many and glaring defects, the 
Calles-Obregén régime has made progress 
for Mexico. The grip of the landlords has 
been broken. The grip of the Church has 
been broken: The formality of appealing 
for popular support for the government 
has become something of a habit. The cur- 
rent budget has been balanced; and numer- 
ous constructive works are under way. 
The revolution has to some extent justified 
itself. : 


A Dark Hottie 
In Mexico 


IN SOME respects Mexico’s revolution is 
unique. There have frequently been polit- 
ical revolutions without an accompanying 
social revolution. Latin America has 
furnished numerous examples of these. 
Less often, a political revolution has been 
followed by a social revolution—as in 
Russia. In Mexico, however, there has 
been a profound social revolution with 
only a superficial political revolution. To 
be sure, Diaz, Madero, Huerta, and Car- 
ranza have gone their way, but the polit- 


ical system by which these men gained . 


offiice—and lost it—remains but little 
changed. The power in Mexico still ‘be- 
longs to the man who controls the army. 
Calles and Obregén are both generals. 
Those who ventured to oppose them..were 
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generals. And those who suppressed the 
incipient revolt were generals. There has 
been no real pgpular uprising in the 
country. The Mexican revolution was not 
made by citizens behind barricades. The 
actual popular participation in the govern- 
ment is no greater to-day than it was in 
the time of Diaz. The man on horseback 
still rules Mexico. Mexico for the moment 
happens to have a reasonably benevolent 
dictatorship. But it is a dictatorship none 
the less. soe 

While the Mexican Government has the 
strength that goes with dictatorship, 
it has also the weaknesses. Its stability 
depends upon the continued domination 
of one or two men. It lacks roots in the 
popular support of the country. Holding 
power by super-legal methods, it invites 
revolutionary attack to dislodge it. It in- 
vites intrigue among its own members to 
hold their own places or to better them- 
selves by displacing others. 

Despite the apparently smooth working 
of the Calles-Obregén machine, signs of 
this sort of disintegration are not alto- 
gether lacking. They cause.even its friends 
concern. Luis Morones is the most power- 
ful civilian in Mexico. He heads the 
cohorts of the “C.R.O.M.,” or Mexican 
Federation of Labor, which claims a mem- 
bership of between a million and a half 
and two million. This organization is not 
particularly radical in its philosophy. It is 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor and, allowing for the difference in 
the economic standards of the two 
countries, it has about the same relative 
political position. But it is the only large 
cohesive organization, outside of the army, 
in Mexico. And its power of economic 
obstruction is formidable. Its greatest 
weakness is that it has not been able to 
win over the railway men. With them it 
could paralyze Mexico economically. 

Morones is credited with high political 
ambitions. During Obregén’s Presidency 
he was a thorn in the side of the Adminis- 
tration and probably was responsible for 
much of the difficulty that Obregén ex- 
perienced. When Calles succeeded Obregén 
he took Morones into camp by. making 
him:Secretary of Industry. In that position 
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he has coéperated fairly regularly with 
Calles. But he has not lost his antipathy 
for—perhaps it. would be better to say, 
jealousy of—Obregén. As already in- 
timated, political ambitions in Mexico are 
not shouted from the house tops. But it is 
widely believed that Morones aspired to 
succeed Calles at the expiration of his 
term. Some go so far as to ascribe the at- 
tempt on Obregén’s life last. March to 
Morones’s supporters. Some, even more 
skeptical of Mexican politics, profess to 
believe that Morones has achieved an 
ascendency over Obregén in Calles’s 
regard. Those of this.turn of mind look 
for a break between Calles and Obregén, 
and even the elimination of the latter after 
the manner of Serrano and Gémez. Calles, 
so they opine, would then apply to himself 
the new provision for a six-year Presi- 
dential term, and the way would thus be 
cleared for Morones in 1930. 

It is not necessary to give these partic- 
ular prognostications too much weight. 
The evidence that they are untrue is much 
more abundant than the evidence upon 
which they are based. The unfortunate 
aspect of the matter is that they might be 
true, if not with Calles then with any one 
of his successors in the dictatorship. 
Sooner or later something of this kind will 
be true. And as long as such a possibility 
exists in its governmental affairs, no coun- 
try can be held to have reached even the 
beginnings of political stability. There is 
ground fer the hope that Mexico may 
continue on its present constructive course 
through Calles’s term and through the 
six years of Obregén’s term that is ex- 
pected to follow. But what is to happen 
after that is wholly on the knees of the 
gods. The Mexican people have not 
reached the point, and will not in six 
years reach the point, where they can 
decide the question. 


The Need of Vision 


ONE OF THE delicate problems of our 
next’ President will be to select for the 
Treasury and Commerce posts men whom 
the business world will not regard as in- 
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ferior to those now serving. With national 
interests becoming increasingly economic 
in character, the desires and needs of busi- 
ness cast a growing shadow over political 
government. Accordingly, to a larger 
measure than is commonly supposed, the 
welfare of the Republic depends on the 
broad-gauged vision and reasonableness 
of the demands of spokesmen for business 
and finance at the national capital. 

A. . realistic observer cannot help 
speculating as to the imaginary line that 
separates legitimate from illegitimate in- 
fluence of business on government. Obvi- 
ously, the contact is illegitimate whenever 
public officers are unwilling or incapable 
of reaching impartial decisions on eco- 
nomic questions. The danger in over- 
exploitation of politics by business is that 
it might lead to a revulsion. The national 
interests will be best served by observance 
of a happy mean between friendliness and 
unfriendliness toward business interests. 
To meet the increasing competition in 
world markets of foreign interests, busi- 
ness, in so far as it proceeds along socially 
useful lines, asks: and needs the support 
of government. The Department of State 
and the Department of Commerce have 
been. actively functioning as handmaidens 
of American export interests throughout 
the world, and have done much to facili- 
tate the winning of foreign markets. Such 
activities in the next decade should be 
amplified, rather than checked. 


Japan and China 


JAPANESE TROOPS once more occupy 
the Chinese province of Shantung. Or 
at least they occupy the principal port at 
Tsingtao, the capital of Tsinan-fu, and 
the 225 miles of railway connecting them. 
China would not let the world forget, even 
if it wanted to, the fact that between 1915 
and 1922, Japan occupied Shantung and 
withdrew her forces only under the pres- 
sure of world opinion, supported by a 
Chinese boycott. Despite the fact that 
Japan: sent troops to Tsinan a year ago 
and. promptly withdrew them when the 
danger passed; suspicion of Japanese mo- 
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tives still lingers, and charges that her 
present action is prompted by aggressive 
designs upon Chinese territory are fre- 
quently heard. 

There is no reason to think that Japan’s 
foreign policy is more eleemosynary than 
that of other nations. In times past it has 
been distinctly aggressive, imperialistic, 
militaristic. There is no question of the 
fact that many people in Japan, some of 
them highly placed, would like to see a 
return to such a policy. But there is as yet 
no evidence that these people are to have 
their way. The militaristic adventuring 
on the Asian continent that followed the 
World War cost the Japanese people hun- 
dreds of millions of yen, and the gains were 
so slight as to be quite outweighed by the 
losses other than monetary. Even military 
glory was conspicuous by its absence. 

The present expedition into Shantung 
is avowedly for the purpose of protecting 
the Japanese nationals at Tsinan. Of 
these, there are about 2,000, mostly shop- 
keepers and small traders. The naive 
suggestion that has been advanced in 
this country that Japan should have 
evacuated them is simply not practical 
politics. Such people will not abandon 
everything they possess and face the future 
without habitation or home, capital or 
work. They prefer to face the dangers of 
standing their ground. 

The Tanaka Ministry, holding office by 
a slender majority of which, at best, it is 
none too confident, would have invited im- 
mediate dismissal if the arrival of the 
Chinese Nationalists at Tsinan had re- 
sulted in loss of life among the Japanese 
residents there. It had to meet the situa- 
tion that the other powers had to meet at 
Shanghai and Nanking when the National- 
ist forces approached those cities. But 
Shanghai and Nanking are at the water’s 
edge. They can be covered by the guns of 
warships, though at Shanghai the foreign 
governments found it necessary to land 
troops and surround the foreign settle- 
ments with barricades. To afford the same 
protection to the Japanese at Tsinan it 
was necessary to send troops inland and to 
send enough troops so that their presence 
would not be merely an irritation. It was 
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equally necessary to maintain their line 
of communications, which resulted in the 
Japanese taking over the railroad and the 
port at Tsingtao. 

Thus far, the Japanese operation in 
Shantung can be justified on the same 
grounds as the efforts to protect foreigners 
at Shanghai and Nanking. Nevertheless, it 
does place the Chinese province in the 


control of the Japanese, and there is still ' 


the question of whether that control will 


be surrendered when the danger that’ 


occasioned the intervention has passed. 


The Japanese Shilessane 


THE JAPANESE misadventures of 1915- 
22 brought home to the Japanese some 
convictions about their politico-economic 
situation that it is hard to believe they 
would readily abandon. Japan’s aggres- 
sive measures were a part of the momen- 
tum acquired in her general absorption of 
western methods. She had before her the 
example of the European empires and of 


the United States, all of which were 


chargeable with some degree of imperial- 
ism. The Japanese had their economic and 
social problems, and they thought they 


saw a solution for them iin the acquisition ‘ 


of land; mines, and raw materials gener- 


ally. Manchuria, directly adjacent to’ 
them, richly endowed and thinly popu-’ 


lated, seemed especially designed to serve 
their needs. And they planned to extend 
the Japanese borders to include Man- 
churia in the same way that RuSssia, 
Britain, France, and the United States 
had expanded their territories. 

But there was a hitch in the plan. The 
territory was there, the resources were 
there, and the Japanese had the military 
power to take it all. But the world had 
moved on-the best part of a century since 
the other powers had built up their 
empires. Interdependence had become a 
real and controlling factor in the life of 
nations. Japan’s economic life depended 
upon keeping open, and extending, her 
markets in China. And the Chinese 
showed a remarkable ability to direct 
their purchasing power elsewhere when 
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Japan began interfering with Chinese 
territory. The Chinese boycott cut ‘deep 
into Japan’s exports, thus placing a double 
burden upon the Japanese economy—a 
burden it was quite unwilling, if not un- 
able, to bear. 

Japan thus found herself on the horns 
of a dilemma. If she persisted in her at- 
tempt to secure her supply of raw materials 
from Manchuria by military methods she 
was destined to lose the outlet for her 
finished products in China. Yet both were 
absolutely essential to her well-being. 
Her statesmen therefore found it neces- 
sary to devise a policy that would preserve 
Manchuria as a source of supply, and at 
the same time keep open Japan’s vital 
markets byavoiding offense to the Chinese. 

In the turmoil that has prevailed in 
China during recent years Japan’s task 
has not been easy. Yet she has handled it 
with considerable skill. During the ad- 
vance of the Nationalists into the Yangtsze 
valley it-was Great Britain who had to 
bear the brunt of Chinese antipathy, and 
even the United States fared worse than 
did Japan. But when the Nationalists went 
farther north and penetrated Shantung 
they came to a region where Japanese in- 
terests were far greater than those of any 
other country. The memories of previous 


- Japanese aggression made it easy to arouse 


antagonism when the Japanese took steps 
to protect their nationals in the line of 
the Chinese Nationalist advance and 
lent substance to the charges of renewed 
aggression. 

The Japanese action forbidding Man- 
churia to the contestants in the Chinese 
civil war added weight to these charges. 
Yet it brings no new factor into the situa- 
tion. Nor does it necessarily indicate a 
reversal of Japanese policy. The prospect 
of a defeat of Chang Tso-lin, and the re- 
treat of his beaten armies into Manchuria 
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with the Nationalists at their heels, shifted 
Japan’s weight to the other horn of its 
uncomfortable dilemma. Such an eventual- 
ity would mean that Manchuria, after a 
decade of more or less peaceful and orderly 
development, would be caught in the 
throes of the Chinese civil war. While 
Japanese opinion has become reconciled 
to the loss of Manchuria as an integral 
part of the Japanese political empire, the 
maintenance of order in the Manchurian 
provinces remains an essential factor in 
Japan’s economic life. 

It is entirely conceivable, then, that 


Japan may protect her nationals by send- 


ing an army into Shantung without plan- 
ning to annex that province, and that 
she may restrict the activities of the 
Chinese contestants in Manchuria without 
intending to establish a protectorate over 
that area. Good policy on the part of the 
Japanese Government demands just such 
a course of action. The Chinese hold the 
whip hand so long as they do not bring on 
a military conflict. The utter confusion 
into which 5,000 Japanese threw ten times 
their number of Chinese at Tsinan suff- 
ciently demonstrates the relative military 
capacity of the two countries. But the 
weapon that will finally decide the matter 
is economic, and there Japan must defer to 
China. This is so well understood in Tokyo 
that there is little likelihood of a return to 
the old policy of territorial aggression. 
Generals in the field may become obstrep- 
erous and indulge'in ultimatums, and there 
may be occasional outbursts of patriotic 
fury at home. But it is likely that a 
Ministry that attempted to plunge the 
country into new military adventures 
would find itself as promptly dismissed 
as one that allowed Japanese subjects to 
be killed by the uncontrollable rabble 
that constitutes so large a part of the 
Chinese armies. 








Al Smith’s Chances 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


THE PROBABLE 
nomination of Gover- 
nor Smith by the Dem- 
ocrats is in one sense 
logical and inevitable, 
but in another sense 
amazing. From the first 
point of view, here is a 
man who as candidate 
for Governor has car- 
ried New York State for 
the Democratic party 
four times—and therefore seems to give the 
party a reasonable promise of carrying New 
York for the Presidency. That considera- 
tion alone, from any ordinary political 
standpoint, would justify the Democratsin 
nominating Smith. From the point of view 
of winning the Presidential election next 
November, no Democratic leader would 
need to think twice before saying: “Smith 
is our best hope.” New Yorkasastateis the 
largest factor in the election, its forty-five 
electoral votes being more than any other 
state has, three times as many as Indiana or 
Michigan, more than four times as many as 
Kansas or Louisiana—more than the com- 
bined electoral votes of eleven states: 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
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Oregon, Utah, North’ 
Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, 
Nevada, and Ari- 
zona. Furthermore, 
New York in na- 
tional elections is a 
Republican state, 
having gone Re- 
publican in every 
Presidential election 
since 1893, except 1912, when the Re- 
publicans were fatally split between Taft 
and Roosevelt. Under these circumstances, 
a Democrat whose record seems to prom- 
ise a chance of carrying New York is to the 
Democratic leaders a gift from Heaven—a 
candidate that, normally, no leader with a 
primary sense of responsibility for winning 
would refuse. 

To turn to the other point of view, 
Smith is the outstanding wet leader in the 
country, and the Democratic party, as a 
party, is dry. Just how great is the dry 
preponderance in the Democratic rank and 
file cannot be said with exactness; but 
judged by representation in Congress 
when that body votes on prohibition 
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issues, and by other signs, it seems fair 
to say the Democratic party is from 65 to 
7o per cent. dry, and this estimate is 
commonly accepted. Moreover, Smith is 
from New York and from Tammany; and 
the great bulk of the Democrats in the 
South and West are hostile to both. In 
1912, the Democrats denied the Presi- 
dential nomination to Champ Clark 
(although he had a majority of the dele- 
gates), not because he was from New York, 
for he was actually from a state (Mis- 
souri) where South and West overlap— 
but wholly, and merely, because he had 
support from the Tammany and New 
York delegation, which, so far as dele- 
gations from the South and West were con- 
cerned, was fatal. Since that episode, it is 
true, one of the prejudices against New 
York—the economic and financial one 
that caused Bryan to speak of that city as 
“the enemy’—has largely disappeared; 
but there has arisen a new issue—immi- 
gration restriction—on which New York 
and Tammany are in flat and acrimonious 
opposition to the South and West. 

The chief reason for the probable nomi- 
nation of Smith is the logical quality in- 
herent in his presumed capacity to carry 


_ New York. Apart from that, the inability 


of the drys to defeat him was due chiefly 
to their failure to find a leader and candi- 
date. If you try, in a too literal and ex- 
clusive way, to apply mathematics to 
politics, you may ask, how can a party 
65 or 70 per cent. dry choose a nominee 
roo per cent. wet? The answer is that 
mathematics and all paper calculations 
about voting strength are subordinate to a 
political axiom, demonstrated again and 
again, that “‘ you can’t beat somebody with 
nobody.” Smith decidedly was a clearly 
outstanding “somebody,” about whom 
all the wets and his other supporters could 
unite enthusiastically. 

For the drys, no equivalent to Smith 
developed. At various times they tried the 
fine and able Senator Walsh of Montana, 
but he came into the situation too late, 
after Smith had developed a prestige 
sufficient to beat Walsh in the dry state of 
California. They tried ex-Secretary of 
Agriculture Meredith, the dry Demo- 
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cratic leader in Iowa, who in an excess of 
simple candor—perilous to success in 
politics—told all the truth, saying, as he 
offered himself in his own state, that he 
did not hope to get the Presidential nomi- 
nation but wished merely to serve as a 
rallying-standard for those who shared his 
principles—whereupon the wets carried 
the state for Smith. The Democratic drys 
figured for a time on Governor “Vic” 
Donahey, of Ohio, but he did not take 
enough interest to collect the delegates of 
his own state for himself, or even to see 
that they should be dry, as he might have 
done had he tried. 

The best chance of the drys was, of 
course, their earliest leader, McAdoo, but 
he knew his nomination could be made 
impossible (under the Democratic two-. 
thirds rule) by the implacable enemies he 
had made in his fight against Smith in 
1924. McAdoo, realizing he could not have 
a good-faith expectation of getting the 
nomination for himself, did not choose to 
be a candidate merely for the sake of giving 
solidarity and morale to the drys and 
thereby preventing the nomination of 
Smith. The withdrawal of McAdoo prob- 
ably ended the possibility of the drys 
having any-nation-wide.leadership. ' 

Their subsequent failure to find a substi- 
tute was due partly to the same cause as 
McAdoo’s retirement. Every Democrat 
solicited to lead knew, as every observer 
knew, that the nomination would be 
valueless to any one other than Smith; that 
the earnest partisans of Smith were tacitly 
saying they would quit the party and vote 
Republican against any nominee other 
than Smith, for which attitude they had 
justification, according to political stand- 
ards, in the acknowledged fact that their 
man offered a reasonable chance, and the 
only chance, to carry New York. The drys, 
theoretically, could have made the corre- 
sponding threat—but had not the same 
justification; they had no “somebody” 
with anywhere near the stature of Smith. 

The reason of logic on the side of Smith 
weighed with leaders who, as between the 
two factions, are neutral. The neutrals 
who had a kind of balance of power felt 
that there was justification for Smith's 
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title to the nomination. They felt, further, 
that, if only as a matter of expediency, it 
was best to nominate him. They reflected 
that, had they nominated Smith four years 
ago, their troubles would now be passed— 
either Smith would have won the election, 
in which event most Democrats would 
have been happy; or, if Smith had failed 
to win the election, he would be out of the 
picture and not a continuing cause of 
cleavage. Looking to the future, the neu- 
tral leaders reasoned the same way—Smith 
is only fifty-four years old; if he should be 
denied the nomination now, he and his 
supporters, with renewed emotions of 
determination, would be back again in 
1932, Or in 1936, or in 1940. Hence, 
many neutral leaders reasoned, let him 
have the nomination now—if he wins the 
election, well and good; if not, the problem 
of Smith and all the problems associated 
with him will be behind us. 

This kind of counsel is adapted to ap- 
peal to the Democrats in their recent 
situation, as respects their capacity to 
elect a President. There is plenty of Demo- 
cratic voting strength; they have forty- 
seven out of the ninety-six Senators— 
within one of half—and they have twenty- 
one out of the forty-eight Governors; but 
as respects the Presidency, the Democrats 
in the last two elections were weaker than 
at any other time in more than fifty years. 
In 1920, they had only 127 out of the 531 
electors, and, in 1924, only 136. In both 
these elections they were driven back, 
practically to the “Solid South.” Nothing 
could be worse, except a continuation of 
the present cleavage; it was a reasonable 
policy to choose one horn of the dilemma, 
and so end it—even if it should turn out 
that the loss of one more election should 
be necessary before the party’s eee 
status could improve. 

The measure of Democratic strength in 
the last two Presidential elections is the 
starting point from which Smith must 
now show what he can do. For convenience 
we can take as Smith’s starting point the 
Democratic strength in the 1920 election, 
since the election of 1924 was complicated 
by a fairly formidable third party under 
La Follette. Starting, then, with 127, the 
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question is: Can Smith get enough more 
to carry him up to the needed 266 (a ma- 
jority of the total—531)? If Smith is to get 
the additional electoral votes, from what 
states and sections will they come? What 
states can Smith carry that the Democrats 
failed to carry in 1920? , 

Of the 127 electoral votes the Democrats 
had in 1920, practically all, 114, came from 
ten states that we may call the “Solid 
South.” By this term is meant those states 
that are dependably Democratic, that 
have never gone Republican in any ‘elec- 
tion since the Civil War (including the 
carpetbagger or otherwise abnormal con- 
ditions immediately following the Civil 
War). These uniformly Democratic states, 
with the electoral vote of each, are: ' 
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These ten states, with these 114 electoral 
votes (out of a total of 531) are—or at 
least invariably have been—a perfect 
Democratic reliance. In the geographical 
sense, they are the absolutely unbroken 
Democratic stronghold. In the last two 
elections, 1920 and 1924, this stronghold 
was almost all the Democrats kept;' in 
1920, they had only the Solid South plus 
Kentucky; in 1924, they had only the 
Solid South plus Oklahoma and Tennessee. 
Every calculation of Democratic strength 
in every election has always started with 
these ten states and these 114 electoral 
votes. In the election ahead of us, owing to 
factors that will be discussed in a moment, 
there is some question whether this Demo- 
cratic stronghold will continue a strong- 
hold. Some degree of doubt whether Smith 
can carry all the Solid South is a con- 
crete fact in the campaign. However, for 
the present, let us assume that Smith will 
carry these states. ‘ 
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The question, to reiterate it in another 
form, is: Where will Smith get the ad- 
ditional states to carry him from 114 up 
to 266? He must get them out of territory 
that in the last two elections was Republi- 
can, or practically so; he must get his 
needed states out of the remaining thirty- 
eight, of which thirty six were Republican 
in 1924, and thirty-seven were Republican 
in 1920. In thesearch forSmith’sadditional 
strength, every politician and observer, 
by universal assent, turns to what the 
Democrats have come to call, in military 
terminology, the “northeastern sector,” 
meaning New 
York, New 
England, and 
New Jersey. 

The Demo- 
cratic assump- 
tion is that 
Smith can 
carry New 
York State. 
Whether he 
can or cannot, ° 
the fact is that 
he must, if he 
is to be elected. 


carry New ried the states shown in black; the light areas went Republican. 

- The 1924 election (in which La Follette led a third party) did 
York and still pot differ materially, the Democrats carrying Tennessee and 
lose. But if he Oklahoma but losing Kentucky. 


does not carry 
New York he is quite certain to lose. 
If Smith should lose New York, then, to 
use a Southern phrase for indisputable 
fatality, “the hog’s eyes are sot.” 
Whether Smith will carry New York is, 
and will be, a matter of debate. Many 
millions of words of argument and predic- 
tion will be uttered on this question before 
November gives the answer. Just now, it 
seems fair to assume Smith should be able 
to carry his state. Time after time, as 
candidate for Governor, he has been the 
beneficiary of groups of independent votes 
and of other groups of Republican votes. 
Smith has carried New York Democratic 
for Governor by a majority of . about 
100,000 in the same election in which 
Coolidge carried it Republican for Presi- 
dent by about 950,000. Obviously, if all 





THE SITUATION AFTER THE 1920 ELECTION 
Smith may This is where Smith must start..The Democrats, in 1920, car-~- ally, in elec- 


but 100,000 of the Republicans who voted 
for Smith for Governor will stay with him 
for President he will carry New York. 
Are there in New York 100,000 Re- 
publicans who fit this narrow description, 
who, though willing to support Smith for 
Governor, are unwilling to support him 
for President? That there are many such 
everybody knows; the question is whether 
the number runs to 100,000. The point is 
very subject to argument indeed. The 
state of mind is common enough that is 
willing to be independent in local state 
politics, but is consistently Republican 
in national 
politics. Na- 
tionally, New 
York is a Re- 
publican state. 
Locally,in 
elections for 
Governor, 
New York has 
been carried 
by the Demo- 
crats five times 
out of sixteen 
elections since 
1893; nation- 


tions for Presi- 
dent, New 
York has 
never been 
carried by the Democrats during the 
same period except once, in 1912, when 
the Republicans were hopelessly split be- 
tween Taft and Roosevelt, and Wilson 
won, 

If, as a matter of picturing a possible 
victory for Smith, we concede him New 
York, his score of electoral votes so far is: 


SONG OER 4. f Ye kee « 3 RS 
New York en oe ee 
159 


There is still a long way to go before 
reaching 266. 

If you concede New York to Smith, you 
will be forced to go far toward conceding 
him New Jersey and three New England 
states—Massachusetts, New. Hampshire, 
and Rhode Island. (Another New England 
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state, Connecticut, is sometimes counted 
for Smith but is more dependably Republi- 
can.) Between these four states and New 
York there is a natural homogeneity of 
population—or, to speak more accurately, 
the same kind of heterogeneity exists in 
all four states. They are states in which the 
bulk of the population lives in large cities 
and in which practically all the people are 
influenced by the newspapers of the near- 
by large cities. They are states in which 
wet sentiment is strong, and in which 
many of the voters are recent immigrants 
or children of recent immigrants. Much 
of the population works in factories and is 
appealed to by the kind of legislation in 
the interest of wage-earners and city dwell- 
ers for which Smith’s public record is 
conspicuous. In short, the people of these 
states, close to New York, are the sort 
likely to vote strongly for Smith. If Smith 
should carry these states, his score of elec- 
toral votes will read: 


Solid South 


- See 14 
New York im» «46 2° fee 
ee 
New Hampshire .-..... . 4 
| ee 5 
New Jersey 14 

200 


The assumption so far is that Smith 
should carry the Solid South because 
it is a Democratic stronghold, and should 
carry the five northeastern states because 
they are, in common belief, his personal 
stronghold. These two groups, combined, 
would give him 200 electoral votes. He 
needs 66 more. 

The next states in which Smith should 
be strong, though these are more debatable 
than the first two groups, are Maryland 
and Missouri—Maryland because it is 
strongly. wet; Missouri because it has a 
large city, St. Louis, with a population 
of a kind sympathetic to Smith and his 
views. If we concede these two states to 
Smith, his score of electoral votes would 
be: 


Already listed . 


, « 400 & Fae 
a ee 8 
EO es ee boom me we 18 

226 
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This total, 226, is within 40 of the neces- 
sary 266. Two more states, rather smail, 
that might reasonably be conceded 1» 
Smith are Nevada, which goes Democratic 
frequently, and Montana, also Democratic 
in tendency. If these be conceded, Smith’s 
score would be: ' 


Already listed . a a ae 
eee ES RU ee Ce ow 4 
Nevada 


On this showing Smith has within 33 of 
enough. To find those 33, we must search 
in territory very debatable or strongly 
Republican. It is very doubtful if the 
needed thirty-three would be found in the 
border states—Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Oklahoma. These three would be enough, 
if Smith should carry them all; but while 
these states have been in the past prevail- 
ingly Democratic, they are, on the other 
hand, strongly dry. A combination that 
might enable Smith to win would be Ohio, 
which has several large cities; Connecticut, 
which is subject to the influence of New 
York; and South Dakota, which just now 
has a Democratic trend, with a popular 
Democratic Governor as partly the cause 
and partly the result. 

The states so far named are enough to 
give Smith the victory—providing he 
carries within three or four of all of them. 
But this assumption leans heavily on the 
premise that Smith shall make a perfect 
score in carrying the Solid South and 
an equally perfect score in carrying the 
large northeastern states that are supposed 
to be his personal stronghold. As to both 
these groups, there is doubt. In discussing 
the reason for the doubt, it is convenient 
to turn from this picture of Smith’s pros- 
pects on the basis of territory, to a dis- 
cussion of the issues and other conditions 
that will influence voters on a large scale. 

(At this point, a parenthesis is desirable. 
This article is written before the Demo- 
cratic and Republican conventions—thus 
putting judgment under the not incon- 
siderable handicap of lacking some of the 
premises. For example, it is still a possibil- 
ity, at this writing, that Mr. Coolidge may 
be the Republican nominee. If that should 
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happen, most of the foregoing estimates 
would be utterly superseded. I have implied 
the judgment that as against any Repub- 
lican nominee, Smith’s chances of carrying 
the Eastern and New England states are 
doubtful, or at the most, even. With Mr. 
Coolidge as the Republican nominee, 
Smith would hardly have any chance to 
carry the New England states mentioned. 
The same qualification, in one degree or 
another, might’ be made as to several other 
states. ) 

By the nomination of Smith the leading 
issue becomes prohibition. Smith’s backers 
insist it shall be so. As it was put by The 
New York World, the strongest journalistic 
supporter of Smith, he cannot hope to beat 
the Republicans by “harping on the oil 
scandals. . . . The best hope of the party 
this year is to make prohibition the para- 
mount issue and then bid as strongly as 
possible for the wet Republican vote. With 
Governor Smith certain to be the candi- 
date, no other course is possible. . . . There 
is no disentangling the Smith candidacy 
from the fight on Volsteadism. Smith is 
irrevocably wet and as a wet he will in- 
evitably run.”’ 

This demand from the strongest of 
Smith’s journalistic supporters was agreed 
to by one of the strongest of his journalistic 
opponents. The Chattanooga News (the 
editor and publisher of which, George F. 
Milton, is one of the outstanding dry and 
anti-Smith leaders and has been very 
close to the official leadership of the dry 
and McAdoo portion of the party since 
before 1924), in an impressively presented 
editorial entitled “Let Both Be Wet,” 
concluded: “Should the Democratic party 
in convention assembled at Houston be 
unfortunate enough to nominate Al Smith 
for President . . . in the interest of honest 
politics the attempt should not be made to 
render Smith’s dripping wetness palatable 
to dry Democrats by running him on an 
evasive or on a dry plank. Let it be an out- 
and-out wet campaign and see what the 
country has to say.” 

That prohibition shall be the leading 
issue is not only demanded by Smith’s 
strongest supporters and conceded by 
some of his strongest opponents; further 


than that, it is absolutely unavoid-. 
able, the direct fruit of the chain of circum- 
stances that is nominating Smith. The 
effort to avert this issue and substitute 
another was deliberately and formidably 
made. Senator Reed of Missouri con- 
spicuously, and Senator Walsh of Mon- 
tana in a less aggressive way, tried to 
make the issue Republican scandals. The 
reception given them and their plea 
showed clearly that a majority of the 
Democratic voters did not want to have 
it so. 

Less an issue (because there will prob- 
ably be a tendency to omit mention of it, 
or to minimize it, in the campaign) than a 
condition strongly affecting the outcome 
will be a factor that has not before figured 
seriously in Presidential elections. This 
factor will be called by many names, some 
of them provocative or hurtful to sensitive- 
ness. In naming it here, possibly we can 
make a contribution at once to the avoid- 
ance of undesirable emotion and to clarity 
of thinking by speaking of the condition as 
“religion-consciousness in politics,” a 
phrase that, in addition to having the merit 
of good manners, urbanity, tolerance, and 
neutrality, has the worth-while advantage 
of being etymologically exact. About all 
that can be said in so brief a listing is that 
the condition will be taken into account 
and that in varying degrees and through 
intricate complexities it will cut both ways. 
For estimating the net consequence of it 
in the total vote, there is no precedent, 
and nearly every politician and observer 
admits he is at sea. 

Two exceptionally scholarly Democratic 
editors, Walter Lippmann of The New York 
World and John W. Owens of The Balti- 
more Sun, both champions of Governor 
Smith, have described an issue that they 
allege is involved in this election. They 
have described it, not in terms of a po- 
litical issue in the ordinary narrow and 
ephemeral sense of one political campaign, 
but in such terms as those in which history 
is likely to describe epochal events and 
far-reaching conditions. Mr. Lippmann 
put it thus: 


One cannot say that the new urban civiliza- 
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tion which is pushing Al Smith forward into 
national affairs is better or worse than the 
older American civilization of town and coun- 
try, which dreads him and will resist him. 
But one can say that they do not understand 
each other and that neither has yet learned 
that to live it must let live. The conflict is the 
inevitable consequence of our history... . 
Even the deaf can hear the rumble of thunder 
in the distance, which grows louder and more 
threatening. . . . It is impossible any longer to 
ignore the signs of an impending fate. With 
each new proof of Smith’s powers in New York 
the attention throughout the country becomes 
more ominous. His victories have ceased to be 
victories merely. They are premonitions. They 
have come to portend a tragic conflict. 


At another time Mr. Lippmann wrote 
in behalf of Smith: 


The fight against Volsteadism is much more 
than a fight to replace bootleg liquor with 
honest liquor. It is, in fact, a fight against the 
whole array of prejudices which are at the 
bottom of the attempt to close the door of 
opportunity to a man like Smith. There is no 
disentangling the Smith candidacy from the 
fight on Volsteadism, ku kluckery, ancestor 
worship, and social discrimination. 


Mr. Owens in The Baltimore Sun put it 
more concretely: ; 


And if we would understand the real heart 
of the movement behind Governor Smith we 
must go back beyond the widespread support 
he gets from many Democrats because he 
seems to have the best chance to win, back 
behind the record of wise administration in 
New York, which has won him the respect 
of intellectuals of all parties, back beyond any 
specific appeal that he may have as the sym- 
bol of an urban uprising, due to prohibition or 
even as the symbol of religious freedom. We 
must go back to the massive circumstance 
that millions of people in the great cities, and 
to some extent on the farms, people who are 
in the second or third or fourth generation 
after the immigrants, find in Governor Smith 
evidence that they have achieved equality. 

They long have had the easily obtained 
ballot, true enough; they have been allowed to 
fill humble posts which they have sought in 
the public service. But until lately they have 
remained an inferior people. Obediently, in 
New York, in Boston, and in Baltimore, and 
in other big communities, they have yielded 


the posts of power and distinction to men of 
the older stock. Look at the Democracy’s 
candidates for President from the North; in- 
deed, look at the candidates even for mayor- 
alty posts until a few years ago. 

Smith has offered release from this inferior- 
ity. He stands forth to assert the immigrants’ 
sons’ equality, much as Andrew Jackson 
emerged a century ago to assert the equality 
of the frontiersman against the aristocracy of 
the thirteen colonies. He represents, above all 
else, a deep and passionate emotion, however 
it may be rationalized or to what ends. And if 
he is nominated, and if the Republicans nomi- 
nate the arch-type of another fundamental 
movement in our American life, we shall have 
a struggle and a collision that will take rank 
among the epochal campaigns of the nation. 


If these passages reflect a widespread 
national condition, it is, indeed, in the 
words of one of the writers, ominous and 
tragic. But do they retlect a widespread 
condition? Or are they, so far as they exist 
at all, confined to three or four large cities 
where the part of the population that is of 
immediately alien origin have come to such 
numbers as to feel group-conscious in a 
competitive sense; have come to out- 
number or to equal the portion of the 
population that derives from the oldest 
American stock, or from an earlier immi- 
gration? 

To one commentator, it seemed most 
doubtful that there is anybody in America 
who feels he is below equality because he 
is “in the second or third or fourth gener- 
ation after the immigrants.” To nineteen 
twentieths of America, omitting Negroes, 
it will come as an utter surprise to be told 
they are “an inferior people.” If that 
feeling exists at all, it must be confined to 
not more than three or four large Eastern 
cities. Outside these, the only group that 
has ever complained of its treatment con- 
sists of a few communities of alien origin 
that, during the war, were conscious of a 
strain between them and their neighbors. 
But that has nothing to do with what is 
now being discussed. It is impossible to 
identify, in the South or elsewhere, any 
discrimination between natives and those 
“in the second or third or fourth generation 
after the immigrants.” 

There is, however, a strong difference of 
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opinion about admitting more immigrants 
without limitation. On this, many of the 
second and later generations of immigrants 
are agreed with the rest of the majority, 
which thinks that future immigration 
should be restricted. This question of 
immigration restriction may be an issue 
in the campaign. Whenever it has been 
before Congress, it has been overwhelm- 
ingly supported by the representatives of 
the South and West and all the rural and 
small-town portions of the country. The 
backbone of the opposition to it has been 
the Tammany representatives from New 
York City, aided by Congressmen from 
a few other large cities, who, in stand- 
ing for greater immigration, were as 
faithfully reflecting their constituencies 
as were the southern and western Con- 
gressmen in standing for immigration 
restriction. 

Allied to this is the old issue of city vs. 
country. There has always been the 
antipathy that Thomas Jefferson expressed 
to M. Marbois in 1781: 

“Those who labor in the earth are the 
chosen people of God. . . . The masses of 
the great cities add just so much to the 
support of pure government as sores do to 
the strength of the human body.” Preju- 
dice between the metropolis and the rural 
territory is common in all nations. In 
America, it is increased by the fact that 
New York is made up of peoples four 
fifths of whom are alien to those who live 
in the rest of the country. The strain that 
results is in what Mr. Lippmann had 
partly in mind when he wrote: 


The opposition to Smith . . . is inspired by 
the feeling that the clamorous life of the city 
should not be acknowledged as the American 
ideal. . . . Here is no trivial conflict. Here are 
the new people, clamoring . . . and the older 
people defending their household gods. The 
rise of Al Smith has made the conflict plain, 
and his career has come to involve a major 


aspect of the destiny of American civiliza- 
tion. 


A few years ago Irvin S. Cobb, wrote, 
from the standpoint of New York, books 
about some of the states, to one of which 
he gave the title: “Kansas—Shall We 
Civilize Her or Let Her Civilize Us?”’ 
Here is the candid recognition of a differ- 
ence between the civilization of New York 
City and the civilization of the rest of the 
country, a recognition also that the two 
civilizations conflict with each other, and 
an implication—undoubtedly sound—that 
one of the two must overwhelm the other. 
In this conflict between differing civili- 
zations Governor Smith is the symbol 
of New York City. The opposition to 
Governor Smith consists of a different kind 
of culture, struggling to survive, deter- 
mined to defend itself against being ex- 
tinguished by the culture of New York. 

The campaign as a whole is likely to be 
kept relatively simple by the absence of 
any bolt or any third party. The reason 
that the Democratic drys and the other 
opponents of Smith will probably form no 
third party is the same as the reason for 
their failure to defeat Smith—lack of lead- 
ership. If the drys had a leader capable of 
heading a formidable third party they 
would have found him before this and 
would have used him to prevent the nom- 
ination of Smith. A few delegates impla- 
cably hostile to Smith may walk out of the 
Houston convention, but nostateasa whole 
will walk out, and no person who has any 
national standing as a leader. Such Dem- 
ocrats as find utter impossibility of com- 
promise between Smith and their principles 
or prejudices, will be obliged to refrain from 
voting or to vote the Republican ticket. 
Of that process, in both parties—Re- 
publicans voting Democratic and Demo- 
crats voting Republican—there is likely to 
be more in this campaign than in any 
previous one. 























WILLIAM R. LEIGH’S PAINTING OF GORILLA LAND IN THE BELGIAN CONGO 


Carl Akeley’s Last Journey 


AA Visit to the Gorilla Sanctuary in Belgian Congo 


MARY L. JOBE AKELEY 


THE ONE SPOT in Africa that appealed 
to Carl Akeley more than any other place 
in the world was “Gorilla Land’’—the 
high volcanoes of the Kivu district in the 
Belgian Congo. Its gorgeous tropic vegeta- 
tion, its smoking and extinct volcanoes 
with their cloud- or snow-piled summits, 
its tribes of naked, unspoiled natives— 
all possessed a charm without compare. 
But to him the greatest lure in this pri- 
mordial land was its most important citizen, 
the gorilla, largest of all anthropoid apes. 

As early as 1910, he had planned an 
expedition into German East Africa, as it 
was then, in an effort to get specimens 
for a group of gorillas to be mounted for 
the American Museum of Natural History 


in New York City. However, as he has 
said: ‘I had to abandon the plan at that 
time because an elephant caught me 
unawares, and mauled me sufficiently to 
prevent me from carrying out my project.” 

To him, the gorilla made a much more 
interesting quarry than the elephant, the 
lion, or any of the other African game, 


because comparatively little is known 


about the gorilla. Not many hunters have 
shot gorillas, and few have studied them 
in their native habitat. The gorilla is one 
of the most remarkable and least known 
large animals in the world, and when to 
that is added the fact that he is the nearest 
to man of all the members of the animal 
kingdom, a gorilla expedition possesses an 


Photographs by courtesy American Museum of Natural History 
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SHOWING ITS SMOKING VOLCANOES 


outstanding significance and fascina- 

tion. It was the urge of this unparal- 

leled interest that crowned his gorilla expedition 
of 1921 with success. In probably the most hos- 
tile and difficult hunting country in the world, 
and although he was weakened 

by fever, he obtained specimens 

for his gorilla group and took 

the first motion pictures ever 


Gorilla Group in 
American Museum 
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made of live gorillas, wild and free in 
their jungle home. It was this same urge 
that in all his field operations gave him no 
rest. 

By the autumn of 1924, Mr. Akeley 
had completed the taxidermic mounting 
of the gorilla group, and another expedi- 
tion to the gorilla country was in prospect. 
Meanwhile, his experiences with the goril- 
las had served to explode the old theories 
of the aggression and ferocity of these 
beasts; and the creation by Belgian Royal 
Decree of the Parc National Albert with 
the Gorilla Sanctuary at its heart to pre- 
serve for all time the fauna and flora of 
this region had afforded him intense satis- 
faction, and had increased his desire to 
make a further and more extensive study 
of the gorilla. In 1926, the Akeley-East- 
man-Pomeroy Expedition materialized, 
and with it the realization of my husband’s 
project for African Hall and of our dream 
for a wonderful year in Africa together. 

As we were passing through Brussels 
en route to Africa, Mr. Akeley’s old friend, 
Edmond Leplae, Director-General of Agri- 
culture in the Belgian Ministry of Colo- 
nies, who was deeply interested in Mr. 
Akeley’s work in the Gorilla Sanctuary 
in the Belgian Congo, requested him to 
be. prepared for an audience with King 
Albert. The next day we were summoned 
to the palace and presented to the King 
and to Prince Leopold. Both were highly 
appreciative of my husband’s plans for 
conservation of the gorilla, inquired con- 
cerning our forthcoming expedition, and 
expressed the desire to know the results of 
our work on our return. 

Subsequently, the Belgian Government 
formally commissioned Mr. Akeley to 
make a general survey of the Parc Na- 
tional Albert, to continue the study of the 
flora and fauna—especially of the gorilla— 
and to suggest proper locations and means 
for the erection of laboratories in a central 
station of the Parc. His intense interest 
in the fulfillment of this mission, as well 
as his eagerness to provide the correct 
setting, plant accessories, and studies for 
the painted background for one of the 
four major groups of African Hall, made 
him regard the work in the Belgian Congo 


as necessary to the completion of the 
African Hall expedition. 

In Brussels, Mr. Akeley had suggested 
to the American Ambassador, William 
Phillips, that it would be of value to 
scientific investigation both in Belgium 
and in America if Dr. J. M. Derscheid of 
the Congo Museum at Tervueren, who 
was then at work upon a topographical 
map of the Kivu, should join us for our 
expedition to the Parc National Albert. 
The Ambassador cordially endorsed this 
plan and ultimately, with the help of the 
King of the Belgians, brought about its 
consummation. Dr. Derscheid joined us 
in Nairobi late in September. 

When we started for the Belgian Congo 
the short rains had begun, and the Kenya 
roads, rough and broken at their best, 
were far from easy to travel. It was a hard 
pull to get our heavily laden motors up 
the Escarpment and on to the Uasin Gishu 
Plateau, with its broad fields of waving 
wheat, its far horizons, and its high, cool 
winds, which even at noon-day make top- 
coats a comfort. 

Here the farmer is in possession; and 
the great zebra herds, with a bounty on 
each head, are of the past. In our camp 
within sight of Eldoret, the thriving “city” 
of the Plateau, an old Boer farmer left his 
ox team and trekking wagon, and came to 
tell us in broken Dutch-English of his 
troubles with the “vermin zebra” herd, 
of how many he himself had exterminated, 
and of the bounty money he had acquired 
thereby. We tolerated him because he 
gave us, first-hand, the story of the farmer- 
settlers’ all-too-common hatred of wild 
life. It was on these same plains that Mr. 
Akeley, in 1910, spent three weeks in film- 
ing lion-spearing by the native Nandi—- 
the first motion pictures ever made in 
Africa of this historic contest between 
naked savages and the King of Beasts. 
These plains, once teeming not only with 
zebras, but with lions and antelopes in far 
greater numbers than are the plains of 
Tanganyika to-day, are now tenantless of 
all wild life. The beautiful uplands shim- 
mering in roseate haze and stretching to 
the high crest of cloud-capped Mt. Elgon 
remain, but the graceful creatures that 
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once roamed this broad expanse have 
vanished, never to return. ; 

Mr. Akeley had by no means recovered 
his strength from the serious attack of 
fever he had had in Tanganyika, following 
six months of arduous work in the field, 
in hunting, in taxidermic and accessory 
preparation, and in “playing” photograph- 
ically with our big lion family.* It had 
all necessitated a 300-mile journey in his 
bed to Nairobi, followed there by a 
month’s treatment and rest in the Kenya 
Nursing Home. 

On the journey west, he had had the 
greatest delight in going through familiar 
country. Much as he deplored the passing 
of the romance attendant upon the porter 
safari and the advent of motor transport, 
he admitted that the automobile was the 
quicker and the only feasible means of 
accomplishing his colossal undertaking. 
“You are getting more out of your one 
year in Africa,” he told me, “than you 
would have got in four years in the old 
days.” Kenya, the Northern Frontier, 
Tanganyika, and now Uganda and the 
Belgian Congo—it was indeed a compre- 
hensive experience in Equatorial Africa! 

At Kabale, a garden spot set high in the 
Western Uganda hills, we were repacked 
and ready for our 200 porters, whom we 
found prompt, quick, and strong. We 
moved our big safari from Kabale to the 
shores of Lake Bunyoni, across ‘whose 
blue, lotus-filled waters we were trans- 
ported in native dug-out canoes to Bu- 
fundi, a tiny rest house on a bold promon- 
tory fringed with euphorbia trees. 

The next day seemed interminable; we 
tramped up and down forested mountains, 
across sun-baked swamp lands, and along 
recent rhino and elephant trails that led 
up through the bamboos to high Behungia. 
Here, at sunset, we had a wide and glorious 
view into deep, green valleys and blue 
lakes, across native-cultivated hills and 
bamboo forests to the gilded pinnacles of 
the extinct volcanoes of Sabinio, Muha- 
vura, and M’gahinga, which stand as out- 
posts on the Uganda-Congo frontier; and 
recurrently throughout the moonless night 


*See “Lions!” pages 652-62, April issue of 
Wor.p’s Work. 
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the lurid beacon fires of Nyamlagira 
flared and fell, while the vast silences were 
broken only by the faint and doleful throb- 
bing of the drums. Surely this night was 
not made for sleep! I stole quietly into 
the darkness to see, to hear, to feel—Mr. 
Akeley, likewise awake and aware, spoke 
to me from his tent adjoining. Here, in- 
deed, we were in his Africa. 

How we all longed the next morning for 
a day in this wonder spot! Every moment 
since leaving Nairobi we had been driving 
ourselves at full speed. I was very tired, 
and I knew the others were equally weary. 

“What a wonderful camp to spend a 
day in!’ I ventured to Mr. Akeley. 

“Yes,” he answered, “but you will find 
each camp more beautiful than the one 
before, and our days are so few in the 
Kivu.” 

Four long days on foot from Bufundi 
across the mountains of Western Uganda, 
and we reached the border, where the 
splendidly kept roads of the British Pro- 
tectorate, all of which are frequently 
tree-planted, gave place to the muddy 
overgrown trails of the Congo. 

Our marches, accomplished without 
bicycle or chair, had averaged about fifteen 
miles a day, and we were all extremely 
tired. Mr. Akeley always traveled quickly. 
He constantly outdistanced me. “There 
is only one way to get through,” he said. 
“T just put my head down and go.”’ The 
next day I was aware that he was using 
all his reserve energy. There were many 
hills to climb, the heat and humidity were 
almost unbearable, and Mr. Akeley sud- 
denly became faint and too ill to walk. 
He was carried in an improvised hammock 
for about four miles. In a thunderstorm, 
Bill—Mr. Akeley’s old native gun-boy 
—and I, with two or three boys, made him 
a little camp three miles east of Ruchuru. 
The remainder of the safari, with Leigh 
and Raddatz, had outdistanced us, and 
had gone into Ruchuru. Fortunately, Bill 
was able to recover one tent and sufficient 
food for the night from the rear ranks of 
the porters. The next day Mr. Akeley felt 
much better and insisted upon walking 
into Ruchuru. 

The Congo porters are not big and up- 
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MT. MIKENO—HERE CARL AKELEY ENDED HIS WORK 


The explorer who led five expeditions to Africa loved best the Belgian Congo where he died. His grave 
is high on the slopes of the mountain pictured here. 


standing like the natives of Uganda. Many 
were lame and in bad physical condition. 
As they can carry only 30 or 40 lbs., we 
had to repack all our loads for them—a big 
task in itself. Soon we reached Burunga, 
however, where several of Mr. Akeley’s 
former native boys came into our service, 
and later on his old gorilla guide, M’Guru, 
hearing that Mr. Akeley had returned to 
the country, joined us in our camp at 
Rueru, at the upper edge of the bamboos 
at an altitude of 9,500 ft. 

We traveled very slowly on our way up 
the mountain side. We were overtaken 
by cold and persistent rain. We often 
waded in mud above our boot tops. The 
trail was so steep and slippery that prog- 
ress was indeed difficult. The naked 
porters were strewn resting all along the 
trail. Some built up tiny fires and huddled 
under overhanging trees out of the rain. 
Poor creatures! How we pitied them! It 


was only the “urge” that brought us here! 
No man could have driven us up that 
slippery rain-swept trail, along the hog 
back of the lower slope of Mt. Mikeno. 
And yet, in the face of this cold, wet 
day and discouraging trail, as we stopped 
to rest we never failed to remark the 
beauty of the scene. Our guides had cut 
our trail through the bamboos, which 
were so dense and so high that on this sun- 
less day the forest was enveloped in 
twilight. Here were elephant trails a few 
hours old; here an old tusker had planed 
off the side of a tall tree, had hacked and 
chipped the base as if with a gigantic ax, 
and had broken off and trampled a half- 
dozen smaller trees near by; here a herd of 
buffalo had charged down the mountain 
through the bamboos, ploughing up the 
wet humus and leaving behind them that 
unmistakable barnyard scent; and here, 
as the greatest thrill of all, the bamboos 
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were twisted and torn and pulled up by 
the roots, the succulent pinkish-grayish- 
green shoots eaten, and the tough canes dis- 
carded, where a band of gorillas had taken 
their morning meal. 

“Oh, we have reached your fairyland 
at last!” I said to my husband, as we 
rested on a little knoll covered with pink 
begonias, white fuchsias, yellow hibiscus, 
and brilliant orchids. 

“You have only a glimpse here, Mary,” 
he said, ““‘we must go on higher up to see 
it at its best.” 

And on we climbed until at last we 
reached a deep cafion, down which 
dashed a sprightly stream spilling itself 
in a high waterfall into an abrupt chasm 
below. A half-mile beyond, we came into 
the Rueru camp, a few rods from Mr. 
Akeley’s old gorilla camp of 1921. This 
camp site, unused for seven or eight 
months, was covered with a dense under- 
growth from 8 to to ft. high, and trampled 
a little by another herd of buffalo, which 
had stampeded at our approach. 

The next three days continued cold and 
wet, as were almost all of the succeeding 
days of the following seven weeks while 
we were in the Kivu. A glimpse of the sun, 
a lifting of the clouds in the late afternoon 
gave us a fleeting view of pinnacled 
Mikeno or the rounded dome of Karis- 
simbi covered with fresh snow, while the 
silver sheet of Lake Kivu, 4,700 feet below 
us, blended into the western sky, the 
islands appearing like black, unchanging 
clouds. Never before when at an elevation 
have I had such a strange optical illusion. 
Often have sky and clouds appeared like 
an island-dotted sea, but never before has 
earth so merged into the sky. 

For three days it rained so hard that it 
was inadvisable to move out of our 
Rueru camp. Our guides, however, used 
the time to cut a trail through the dense 
undergrowth up to Mr. Akeley’s old camp 
on the saddle between Mikeno and 
Karissimbi, while Raddatz, in charge of 
the porters, moved the main part of our 
provisions to the high camp. On our last 
day at Rueru Mr. Akeley felt very weak, 
and remained quietly in bed, reading and 
sleeping. The following morning he was 
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better, and we moved the remainder of 
the camp up to the saddle. He walked 
from our camp across the cafion and up the 
first steep grade; he was then carried part 
of the way, but, as he said he felt very 
cold, he walked the last three miles into 
camp. A cold rain fell during the whole 
trip. 

When we reached camp, he was very 
much exhausted; nevertheless, he related 
to Dr. Derscheid and me several of his 
experiences with gorillas in 1921. The at- 
mospheric , temperature stood slightly 
above freezing; there was a heavy mist, 
and the wind blew violently down from 
the mountain top. We pitched our camp 
and got our little charcoal stoves going. 
He was unable to leave the tent thereafter. 

To even the casual stranger who never 
knew Carl Akeley, to those who knew and 
loved him as a loyal and understanding 
companion—a man intensely and impera- 
tively alive, physically, mentally, spiritu- 
ally—to our friends who knew that this 
expedition was for my husband and me the 
sum of all our dreams come true, it must 
be evident that it is almost impossible for 
me to write of the remaining events of our 
Congo expedition; to tell of the two and a 
half days of exhaustion that my husband 
suffered, following our arrival at the 
Mikeno camp, and of the sudden end; of 
how we laid his mortal body away in a 
tomb of solid volcanic rock in the midst 
of the country he loved, the “most 
beautiful spot in all the world”; of how 
he and I both had felt, on the entire ex- 
pedition, that life for us was only at the 
beginning; and of how, to me, life now 
seemed to have come to an abrupt ending; 
of how, ultimately, I found strength to go: 
on alone, to complete to the best of my’ 
ability his unfinished work; and of how, in 
all these months, his spirit has urged me 
on beyond any doubt or denial. I can 
only add here an extract from a letter that 
I wrote from our Mikeno camp: 

“He seemed always eager to push on to 
his goal—the Gorilla Sanctuary—remark- 
ing at almost each camp, ‘This is a beauti- 
ful spot, but in the Kivu the beauties of 
forest and mountain surpass all this ten- 
fold.’ I sometimes felt he was torn between 
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the physical desire to rest and the great 
urge of reaching the Kivu goal. 

“The day we came up to this camp, as I 
walked beside him he would say, ‘Mary, 
this is the Kivu at last. Here the fairies 
play!’ or, ‘Isn’t this forest the most beauti- 
ful, the most ancient in all the world?’ 
And once he made the boys stop to show 
me where a sunbird had built her nest in a 
trailing banner of silky gray moss. 

“Raddatz helped me wonderfully at 
the end. We were able to make a vault 8 ft. 
deep in the lava gravel and rock. We made 
a coffin of solid, native mahogany, metal 
lined and upholstered with soft blankets. 
We lined the vault with closely set wooden 
beams. The plot itself is high, with natural 
drainage on every side. Raddatz subse- 
quently covered the grave with a slab of 
cement to by 12 ft. and 5 in. in thickness, 
bearing the name, CARL AKELEY, and the 
date, November 17, 1926. We obtained 
the cement from Captain Tufnell in Ka- 
bale, but it was necessary to send our port- 
ers a second time, as nearly all the first 
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supply was spilled or more probably 
thrown away en route by the natives who 
carried it. Later my porters brought from 
Kabale sixteen loads of Bermuda grass 
to be planted on the outside of the 8 ft. 
stockade, which we built against the en- 
croachments of the jungle and the herds of 
buffalo and elephant. Dr. Derscheid, 
Raddatz, and I worked day and night to 
give him the best home we could build, 
and he was buried as I think he would 
have liked, with a simple reading service 
and a prayer. 

“He often said he wished to ‘die in the 
harness,’ and ‘to be buried in Africa.’ He 
had done more in the nine months of his 
last expedition than he had previously 
done on a two years’ expedition.” 

All of the work of the Congo expedition 
was now before us. There seemed to be 
only one solution, to remain and to com- 
plete the work so far as we all were able. 
We located the scene from which Mr. 
Akeley had wished the gorilla background 
painted, the photograph of which he had 
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CARL AKELEY’S TOMB IN HIS “‘BRIGHTEST AFRICA” 


Deep in volcanic rock, surmounted by a cement slab, and close by the camp he called the “ most beautiful 
spot in all the world.” 
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often shown me, and which he considered 
the most impressively beautiful scene in 
all Africa. Mr. Leigh’s camp was moved 
there and he began his work. During the 
succeeding days, Dr. Derscheid, accom- 
panied by Bill and twenty porters, guides, 
and askaris [soldiers], made a ten-day sur- 
vey trip around Mikeno. With Bill’s 
help, he succeeded in getting within 200 
ft. of the top of Mikeno, a hitherto unac- 
complished feat and one fraught with 
danger, owing to the steepness of the 
slippery, moss-grown rocks. Later he 
climbed Karissimbi in heavy storm, reach- 
ing the summit alone. 

Thereafter the weather continued cold; 
the clouds enveloped us; frequently light 
rains fell. My fifty porters were practically 
naked, and provisions were so low that it 
was with great difficulty I kept the men on 
the job. My cook, who knew a little of the 
Congo language, stood by me and was of 
the greatest assistance in Bill’s absence. 
He explained to the natives that they 
must help me all they could; that I 
worked all day with my hands in the forest 
clearing; that they were stronger than I, 
and must do the heavy work. Then he— 
rare cook, 
indeed—got 
down in the 
big drain- 
age ditch we 
were mak- 
ing and showed them how to dig 
and pry loose the rocks, and how 
to build them into a retaining 
wall. 

Each day the black boys had 
to cut a large supply of wood .4 
for our fires and for their own 
fires in their little huts, which 
they constructed of sticks and 
the green undergrowth. The 
water supply in the near-by 
swamp proved insufficient, just 
as it had in 1921, when Mr. 
Akeley camped there. 

The average Congo porter 
eats beans, but the headmen, 
the askaris, and our own East 
African boys demanded rice. 
I, therefore, had to have a 
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group of porters almost constantly in 
transit to and from Kisenyi, the Lulenga 
Mission, or Ruchuru, in order to obtain 
any available food. The small chief at 
Burunga visited us, sent me frequent 
messages, and considerately sent a few 
potatoes, two sheep, and one small ox. 
The chief at Kigezi sent all the food 
available, but there were times when I felt 
thoroughly ashamed to ration out such 
small supplies to our porters as I was com- 
pelled to do, and to receive in turn their 
disappointed’ looks. One day when there 
was no food whatsoever in camp for them, 
I gave them 60 lbs. of our own white 
flour. They seemed to appreciate it and to 
sense that I would not willingly see them 
go hungry. 

All the porters, half-frozen and often ill 
from being in this high altitude, were now 
asking to go back to their homes, but I 
held them by promising relief in a week 
or ten days. I then sent an urgent request 
to the authorities at Ruchuru and to the 
chief at Kigezi for more porters. Although 
relief did not come in the appointed time, 
the porters stayed with me. In fact, their 
manifestations of loyalty and readiness to 
help in my extremity amazed me. 

When I had first seen our 
safari of 200 porters at Kabale 
waiting for their loads, they had 
seemed a horde of naked blacks 
without individuality or person- 
ality—but nine weeks of close 
contact with from 60 to 300 na- 
tives had brought to me a dif- 
ferent conception. Even these 
Congo savages, lower in the scale 
of intelligence than any I had 
seen in Equatorial Africa, were 
men with hopes and fears and 
desires and always with great 
kindness and gentleness in their 
hearts for one who was in need. 
Only one porter deserted. I 
planned their work so _ that 
groups of fifteen worked in shifts 
of two hours each, while those 
not working remained in their 
little huts by the fire. 

Our permanent camp was 
located at an altitude of 12,500 
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THE HOME OF THE GORILLA 


Unspoiled Africa—in the Gorilla Sanctuary of the Parc 
National Albert. Parasitic plants thrive in the bunches 


of moss hanging in the trees. 


ft. above sea level. We rarely saw the 
sun. The clouds driving down from the 
mountain tops enveloped us in their icy 
blanket. We had heavy storms of rain and 
sleet, and on one day the ground was 
covered with large hailstones to a depth 
of several inches. At night, the mercury fell 
to 33° or 34° Fahrenheit; the wind blew 
so strongly and steadily that our tent 
ropes and pegs were loosened, and even 
in the shelter of the trees our tents and flies 
lifted and pounded like sails bellying in a 
gale. It was impossible to sleep. 

During the day, when our work required 
us to sit in our tents, we kept ourselves 
warm by wearing our heaviest clothing 
and by firing our little charcoal stoves. In 
the Kivu, at 44° above zero, I required far 
more clothing than when camping in the 
open in winter in western Canada, where 
it was 40° below. Often the wind was so 
strong and the tent so cold that I had to 
tie down the flaps and work by the light 





of my oil lantern. In all our field work, we 
experienced difficulty in breathing at this 
high altitude. We had to travel very slowly 
and there was little or no physical adjust- 
ment with the passing of the days. 
Where the gorillas live in this higher 
altitude, the large trees are covered with 
massive platforms of green moss, from 
which grow parasites of flowering orchids 
and palm-like plants. They are draped 
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in flowing ferns, in trailing green and 
flowering vines, or in wide banners of gray- 
beard moss—as Mr. Akeley had often 
said, ‘an abode for gnomes and fairies.” 
The trees grow far apart, and there is an 
undergrowth of wild celery—on which the 
gorillas feed—so dense that you must cut 
your way through it with native knives, 
because it is too sturdy for man to trample 
down. It reaches a height of from 8 to 10 
feet. As a further accessory for the gorilla 
group, we removed the upper part of the 
old tree, at the base of which a big gorilla 
fell in 1921, and collected sections of other 
smaller trees. 

Buffalo ranged in the forest*all about us. 
We saw them at tree line, and they came 
through our camp to drink at our swamp. 
Often in the stillness of a few rare windless 
nights, the deep silence would suddenly 
be broken by the shrieking and wailing of 
the tree hyrax, a sound without compare 
—a little rustling in our tents, the glare of 
a flashlight, would often provoke such an 
outburst. Leopards were numerous—fre- 
quently at night I heard one walking 
slowly around my tent. His tracks were 
visible in the mud within 2 or 3 ft. of my 
doorway in the morning. Needless to say, 
my tent door was securely tied, and I got 
my ventilation from a hole near the ridge 
pole. One day, in company with a second 
gun-boy, Tomasi, I traveled a mile into 
the forest to make some photographic 
records. As we retraced our steps along the 
muddy trail, Tomasi exclaimed, “Tui! 
[leopard],” and pointed to fresh leopard 
tracks following along in the footprints 
we had made on our way out. The leopard 
had walked straight through camp in 
broad daylight. We always planned to 
set a trap for him, but it seemed that we 
were all too busy or too tired at night to do 
it. 

On our way up from the Rueru camp to 
our permanent camp on Mt. Mikeno, Mr. 
Akeley and I had heard a band of gorillas 
moving slowly near our trail. A short deep 
bark gave evidence that they noticed us. 
They had not been greatly disturbed, how- 
ever, but were moving slowly, even though 
our safari of 200 porters had preceded us 
on the trail. Within two miles of our 


permanent camp I found many gorilla 
nests, fresh tracks, and feeding grounds of 
gorillas. 

During the time that we were encamped 
on Mt. Mikeno, in 1926, Dr. Derscheid, 
with Mr. Akeley’s old gun-boy, Bill, met a 
band of gorillas about two miles from our 
camp. As they approached, an old male 
held his ground long enough to look them 
over carefully. His expression was that of 
wonder and surprise. When they ap- 
proached him, he moved slowly away, 
stopping to look back at frequent intervals 
and remaining for a long time in excellent 
photographic range. He displayed no haste 
and certainly was not aggressive. They fol- 
lowed him for more than an hour, when 
he quietly rejoined his companions. 

Later, Dr. Derscheid surprised a band 
of twenty or more gorillas. When he came 
upon them unawares in the midst of high 
vegetation, one old male was outstanding, 
and there were several females with little 
ones clinging to their necks. The old male 
stood his ground and, while the females 
and young escaped, came out of his way to 
investigate Dr. Derscheid. It was thought 
that the old male felt considerable re- 
sponsibility for the safety of the females 
and young. He had resented the intrusion 
and had charged, and it was necessary for 
Derscheid to stop him with his gun. The 
gorilla, although barely scratched on the 
shoulder, turned aside quickly, and the 
whole band disappeared. 

It was nearly a month before our work 
in the gorilla mountains was finally com- 
pleted. Our porters, arriving a day late, 
proved insufficient to carry our collection 
and our outfit out of the Kivu, and we had 
to move it in relays down the mountain 
side. Finally, when we reached Ruchuru, 
I persuaded the local king to give me a few 
more porters to send back for the extra 
loads. 

The Congo expedition was finished— 
but a life’s hope and dream remained im- 
perishable. When we began our long, 
homeward trek, the imperative “to-day” 
was still confronting us. Yet we had to 
go on. We had to keep faith with him 
who had had such great faith in us. There 
was nothing else to do. 
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happy hunting ground 
for the submarine. 
Arnauld de la Periere 
was the German, with 
the ultra-French 
name, who made this 
spectacular and ep- 
ochal raid. And it was 
on the cruise that he 
inaugurated his amaz- 
ing career as the U- 
boat ace of aces. From 
then on he topped the 
list both in number of 
ships and in gross 
tonnage sunk. His 
total bag for this one 
voyage in the U-35 
was fifty-four vessels— 
g1,cco tons of Allied 
shipping! 

His great-grand 
father was a French 
officer who, having a 
disagreement with his 
superior, the Duke of 
Bourbon, offered his 
sword to Frederick 


WAR plays strange tricks with namesand the Great, after a fashion quite common 


races. America’s foremost raider of the 


skies answered to the 
good old German name 
of Rickenbacker. On the 
other hand, Germa- 
ny’s U-boat ace of aces 
was one Arnauld de la 
Periere. And of under- 
sea raider de la Periere 
there is a tale to tell. 
The submarine activity 
in the Mediterranean 
that reached its climax 
in the winter of ‘1916 
and the spring of 1917, 
began with a prodigious 
undersea feat, a cruise 
that called attention to 
the possibilities of the 
Mediterranean asa 





among soldiers of fortune in those days. 








A RAIDER OF THE DEEP GOES DOWN 
Oil spots on the water signal the U-boat’s doom. 
Reproduction of this article in whole or in part is forbidden. 














Aces of Destruction 


In the service of Fred- 
erick he rose to the 
rank of a general and 


. founded a family that 


has traditionally stood 
high in the German 
army and later in the 
navy. The U-boat ace 
found a service career 
natural and inevitable. 
During the years before 
the war he was torpedo 
officer on the Emden, 
which later was to cre- 
ate wartime sensations. 
Then he was aid-de- 
camp to Grand Admi- 
ral von Tirpitz. When 
war started he was on 
the Admiralty staff. He 
wanted to see action 
and chose the Zeppe- 
lins. No Zeppelin com- 
mand was available. 
He went to the other 
extreme, the subma- 


rine service. He did not take command 
of a boat until the beginning of January, 
1916, almost a year and a half after the 
war began. Yet within ten months he was 























THE DEPTH BOMB EXPLODES 
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CHASING THE RAIDERS OF THE DEEP 
An Allied warship has just dropped bombs. 


leading the field in number and tonnage 
of ships sunk. Once out in front, he was 
never headed. His records stands at more 
than 200 ships and more than half a million 


tons. He received the 
Pourle Mérite, the 
highest German war 
decoration, in the au- 
tumn of his first year 
in the U-boat service. 
Then, as he continued 
to run his record up, 
there was no further 
honor to give him. He 
was asked what he 
wanted, and replied— 
an autographed photo- 
graph of the Kaiser. 
He got it, and later, 
upon his earning further 
honors, the Kaiser sent 
him a letter of com- 
mendation in his own 
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handwriting. Imperial Germany could do 
no more! 

Von Arnauld is now a staff officer at 

the naval base at Wilhelmshaven. I 
found him a tall, slender man of about 
forty-five, with brown hair and the keenest 
possible brown eyes: a good-looking chap 
whose jaw and chin were exceedingly firm 
and were rather in contrast to a fine, gay 
smile. You caught at first impression a 
sense of capacity and strong nimble mind 
together with a laughing wit and penetrat- 
ing humor, a mixture of ancestral qualities, 
you surmised, of German energy and pre- 
cision and French wit and savoir-faire. He 
is usually spoken of as Von Arnauld with 
the “De la Periere” left off. He was all 
obliging courtesy with the American who 
wanted to hear stories of the U-boats. 
Tea was served, and we were joined by 
Commander von Arnauld’s charming wife, 
who was educated in England, and the 
two daughters of the family, proper little 
girls whose ages were ten and twelve. 
. The house was a museum of mementos 
of the U-boat warfare. The Commander 
showed me the tattered flag of his first 
boat, the U-35, and its number plate. 
His diary was bound with gray leather 
from his submarine uniform. On a wall 
hung the broken end of a large periscope 
of the giant submarine cruiser he had com- 
manded late in the war. The “asparagus” 
had been snapped off like a match stick 
when a torpedoed ship sank on top of the 
U-boat. Much of the furniture of the house 
was taken from the submarine cruiser. 
The desk Von Arnauld had in his cabin 
still serves him, but now in his study. 
Doors and mouldings and panels in the 
house were made of wood ripped out of 
the submarine cruiser before she was 
turned over to the Allies after Germany’s 
defeat. The wood was fine, satiny maple. 
Those giant submarines were luxuriously 
equipped—quite different from the tiny, 
stuffy craft of the earlier type. The chan- 
delier in one room was made of the round 
steering wheel of a captured ship. Hanging 
on a wall were pretty glass bulbs, about 
the size of large grapefruit—buoys that 
had held up a net laid in the Adriatic Sea 
to trap submarines. 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


My obliging host displayed typical 
German thoroughness in seeing that the 
American who wanted to tell the story of 
the U-boats got plenty to tell. He showed 
me his diary and photographs, and related 
his adventures. He arranged for me to 
meet other commanders. Nor did he neg- 
lect to have me see the sights. He took 
me to the Naval Officers’ Club, where 
there was much clicking of heels and 
saluting. The inner sanctum there was 
the submarine room, the only place of its 
kind in Germany. Its walls were covered 
with photographs of submarine com- 
manders—the dead. The number of pic- 
tures was 151—that many of Germany’s 
Captain Nemos went down during the 
war in their boats. There was Weddigen, 
the first great U-boat hero; Schwieger, 
who sank the Lusitania; Count von 
Schweinitz and Commander Pohle, who 
were lost during the first cruise of the 
U-boats after the declarations of war; 
Hansen, who was one of the first successful 
raiders; Kurt Beitzen, a fresh-faced youth 
who laid the mines believed to have sent 
the Hampshire and Lord Kitchener to 
the bottom; Schneider, who sank the 
British warship Formidable; eighty-five 
commanders who went down in the U-boat 
operations off the coast of Flanders; and 
others who sank in the “iron coffin” all 
the way from the tropical Azores to 
the Arctic tip of the Orkneys. In cabinets 
were models of the various types of sub- 
marine that were used in the war: the 
giant submarine cruisers, the UB-boats 
that were used in the peculiar warfare off 
the coast of Flanders, and the UC mine- 
laying boats. 

No better setting could be devised for the 
telling of U-boat stories. Commander von 
Arnauld gathered a couple of other former 
submarine commanders, who were now in 
service at the naval station, to add their 
undersea yarns to his. After a characteris- 
tic German dinner in a private room—the 
piece de résistance was roast hare—the 
company adjourned to the submarine 
room. There we sat, the three officers in 
glittering full naval uniform and myself. I 
listened to wild tales of periscope and tor- 


pedo. 
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“My friend Von Heimburg,” remarked 
Von Arnauld, indicating one of the other 
officers, “specialized in bagging fish like 
ourselves—the U-boats of the enemy.” 

“A case of submarine eat submarine,” I 
commented, using Americanese. 

I had heard of Heino von Heimburg. 
He was in a professional way the antithesis 
of Von Arnauld. The latter specialized in 
merchant shipping—‘‘I just didn’t happen 
to get any big war vessels,”’ he said. Von 
Heimburg, though, sank only a few com- 
mercial craft. In Hamburg, Admiral 
Wilhelm Tagert had mentioned him to 
me: “He nearly always got transports or 
warships,” the Admiral said. “There was 
no limit to his courage and audacity.” 
The curious part was Von Heimburg’s 
knack or luck at sinking enemy subma- 
rines. For one undersea craft to sink an- 
other was a rare feat, but Von Heimburg 
contrived to put several on his record. 

He was a husky, big fellow, who looked 
more like an Irishman than a German, 
black-headed, rather bald on top, with 
brown eyes and prominent nose and chin. 
He was quiet and rather placid, with little 
of the flashing personality that distin- 
guished Von Arnauld. I was later told that 
he had many relatives in the United 
States. An aunt of his is the wife of Walter 
Damrosch, for many years conductor of 
the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

“Submarine eat submarine,” 
I repeated the 
phrase, “that 
must be a 
nerve-racking 
kind of fight.” 

“T shall tell 
you about the 
first one,” Von 
Heimburg be- 
gan, passing 
one hand medi- 
tatively over 
his long chin.“‘T 
joined up for 
U-boat serv- 








went down to Austria by train to take 
command of a boat operating in the Adri- 
atic. It was a small vessel that had been 
knocked down and shipped to the Adri- 
atic as freight. It was not of the U-boat 
type but the kind of UB-craft that we 
used in the shore waters off Belgium— 
‘sewing machines’ we called them, they 
were so tiny. These boats were designed 
for a short cruising radius and for opera- 
tion at no great distance from their base. 
They carried small crews. That of my boat 
numbered only fourteen. 

“That sewing machine, the UB-15, was 
lucky. On my first trip out from Pola in 
June, 1915, I crossed over to the waters in 
front of Venice. I wonder what the shades 
of the doges must have thought? We were 
cruising along under the surface, poking 
the periscope up now and then to see what 
was happening, when the picture in the 
lens showed me an Italian submarine pro- 
ceeding along above water only a few 
hundred yards away. It was to the rear of 
us, and we had no stern torpedoes. It was 
a simple matter, though, to swing around 
for a bow shot. Showing the periscope for 
only brief seconds, I manceuvered the boat. 
The enemy craft sailed right along to where 
I wanted it to be. 

“*Torpedo—fire!’ I called. 

“Tn an instant I was knocked sprawling, 
as the boat made a wild leap. It 
took me bewildered moments to 
figure out what had happened. I 
had never fired 
a torpedo from 
that sewing 
machine be- 
fore, and had 
not antici- 
pated what 
would happen. 
The boat was 
so small that 
when relieved 
of the weight 
of the projec- 
tile at the bow, 
she popped up 








ice right after 
the war began, 
andinig15, 


ACES IN DESTRUCTION 


The crew of the U-35. On one cruise they sank fifty-four ships, 
totalling 91,000 tons. 


like a jack in 
the box. 
““*To the 
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bow,’ I yelled, ‘to the bow!’ And every 
man who could leave his station scram- 
bled to the bow, their weight bring- 
ing it down level. 

“Meanwhile we had heard the sound of 
the bursting torpedo. 

“*Qut periscope,’ I gave the order, and 
peered into the lens. Nothing was to be 
seen save a cloud of smoke. 

“The UB-15 emerged and we went to- 
ward the smoke. Swimming about in the 
water were half a dozen men. We fished 
them out. They were Italians. The boat 
we had sunk was the Italian submarine 
Medusa. The rest of the crew had perished. 
We took the rescued survivors back to 
Pola as prisoners of war.” 

“When those little boats,” observed 
Commander von Arnauld, “started to 
turn somersaults, it was no fun.” 

“There was another time,” continued 
Heimburg, “that that sewing machine was 
almost sucked out of the water. At day- 
break we lay on the surface fifteen miles 
out of Venice. The sea was perfectly calm, 
the day balmy. 

“*Ship ahoy!’ A vessel hove in sight 
coming out of the harbor. 

“She surely would have seen us had we 
not been lying full in the light of the rising 
sun. The UB-15 plunged, and presently 
the periscope showed not one ship but 
three—two light cruisers and a big one, 
from which flew an admiral’s flag. That 
big one was our game. We got a perfect 
shot at it. Just as the torpedo exploded I 
saw a destroyer darting at us. A quick 
dive, and the sound of propellers rushed 
over us. We were deep enough for safety, 
but the suction as the speeding torpedo 
boat dashed along jerked our sewing ma- 
chine almost to the surface. If another 
destroyer had been following we should 
surely have been rammed. 

“We discovered later that the cruiser 
we had sunk was the Amalfi, which was re- 
turning to Venice with its accompanying 
ships, after having made an attack on the 
Austrian coast defenses near Trieste. Out 
of a crew ‘of 600, 400 including the Admi- 
ral, were saved.” 

Another of Heimburg’s exploits was the 
sinking of the 11,000-ton British transport, 
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the Royal Edward, with 1,400 British 
troops aboard. 

The three officers fell to discussing the 
fact that little reliance was to be placed 
on reports either in Allied or in German 
newspapers of sinkings or captures. Re- 
ports were likely to be unreliable in the 
first place, and then the governments used 
various means to hoodwink the fellows on 
the other side. The British, for instance, 
had a deliberate policy of not publishing 
authentic news of U-boats they had sunk. 
It was thought that the mere blank van- 
ishing of boats—craft that went out and 
simply did not come back—would add 
mystery to terror and would have the 
greatest effect in breaking down the nerves 
of the German submarine men. Indeed, no 
phase of the U-boat warfare was so appall- 
ing as those silent disappearances. 

Often, too, the British thought they had 
sunk U-boats when they had not. For a 
long while, oil floating on the surface of the 
water was thought an infallible sign that 
a submarine had gone down. Presently, 
though, the U-boats, upon diving away 
from an attack by gunfire or depth bombs, 
occasionally resorted to the trick of loosing 
a little oil, which, upon coming to the 
surface, would create the belief that the 
boat had been sunk—sometimes saving 
the submarine from further attack. 

“Yes,” laughed Von Arnauld, “and Saal- 
wachter here can tell you how he worked 
that trick once quite involuntarily.” 

The officer referred to was a short, stocky 
Silesian, broad-faced, blond, and smiling. 

“There were depth bombs that day,” he 
said, squinting his eyes and grimacing, to 
show that he meant it. “They were pop- 
ping all around.” 

He took a long meditative drag at his 
pipe, and then went on: 

“We were in the U-94, off Aberdeen. 
All night we took it easy, sleeping com- 
fortably while the boat lay on the ocean 
floor. In the morning we came up to look 
around. The first look through the peri- 
scope—Gott im Himmel!—a destroyer only 
a few hundred yards away. She saw our 
asparagus instantly, and came racing. We 
plunged as fast as we could. We were at 
twenty yards’ depth when the first depth 
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charge exploded—not very near us. We 
kept on going down. Bang! bang! all 
around. She was searching for us plenty, 
spreading her sugarplums all over the 
water. And some of them popped mighty 
near us. It is not a cheery thing listening 
to them bang around. At fifty meters’ 
depth we blew the tanks quickly to keep 
from going too deep. 

“A bomb hit us. At any rate, it burst 
near enough to hammer us properly. 
We were nearly deafened by the terrible 
report, and the boat shook in that ghastly 
fashion that makes you feel that every- 
thing is breaking. We said to ourselves it 
was ‘good-by’ and expected to drop like 
a lead shot to the bottom. No, we were 
traveling the other way. The depth gauge 
went rapidly from fifty to zero. We were 
popping to the surface. That depth bomb 
had hit us all right. It had cracked open 
our hull where our oil supply was stored, 
next to the engine room. The oil ran out 
of the tank into the water, air from the 
inside taking its place. That lightened the 
boat considerably, and made it rise. 

“The U-94 popped right out of the 
water. We expected the destroyer to finish 
us off without any more delay. But there 
she was, rushing away as fast as she could. 
We had blown our tanks just after she had 
dropped her last bomb. The blowing of 
’ tanks sends to the surface a great bubble 
of air. So may a shattered, sinking sub- 
marine. Then the contents of our broken 
oil tank came up. That made it certain. 
The destroyer hurried away, certain she 
had destroyed us. She reported her sup- 
posed victory, and her commander got a 
- medal. And we were left in peace to limp 
home.” 

A broad, hearty Silesian laugh followed 
the tale, and celebrated the narrow es- 
cape. 

“And another narrow escape,” Saal- 
wachter exclaimed, suddenly becoming 
grave. “It was one of those things you 
can’t explain. 

“We were on cruise, and got a wireless 
that the British fleet was out at sea. The 
position was given, and we thought we 
might as well see what we could do. 
We ran on the surface as fast as we could 
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go. When we got to the vicinity described, 
we spied a Zeppelin in the sky. 

“*Have you sighted enemy ships?’ we 
wirelessed. 

“No answer from the Zeppelin. Prob- 
ably she hadn’t picked up our message. 
Just then, British cruisers appeared on the 
horizon. We submerged, and crept up on 
the warships. It looked like a fine stroke. 
We were just in position to torpedo a big 
cruiser. I was about to give the order to 
loose the right bow torpedo, when I saw 
a fountain of water geyser near the ship 
at which I was aiming—an explosion. 
The Zeppelin was throwing bombs at our 
prospective prey. In a manceuvre to avoid 
the bombs, the cruiser abruptly changed 
course. That spoiled my chance for a shot. 

“We didn’t get another opportunity 
for a torpedo shot, which caused some quiet 
swearing aboard. More bad luck, or what 
seemed back luck. We cruised around 
fruitlessly for something to sink. Not a 
single target hove in sight. Then one of 
the under-officers happened to examine 
the right bow torpedo tube. A piece of 
timber was wedged tightly in it. If I had 
given the order to fire at the cruiser or at 
any other mark with that particular tube, 
the missile would have exploded in the 
tube. Saved by a miracle was the word— 
or perhaps by a Zeppelin that spoiled 
what seemed to be a perfectly good shot. 
How that piece of wood ever got into the 
torpedo tube was something that no 
amount of inquiry disclosed.” 

We talked at the Naval Officers’ Club 
till long past midnight, amid those 151 
pictures of the raiders of the deep who 
went down in their boats of steel. The ace 
of the U-boat commanders told his story 
with a quiet thoughtfulness that he varied 
occasionally with an abrupt, strikingly 
expressive gesture when a point of drama 
and excitement came. Then his face would 
light up and his eyes shine, and his voice 
would rise with a tone of soaring intensity. 
It was a tale full of lively color, with a 
mingling of drollery and breath-taking 
suspense—and here it is as he told it: 

“T began to run up my list of ships sunk, 
curiously enough, in what might have been 
called the dull season. The ‘unrestricted’ 
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ARNAULD AND HIS OFFICERS 


Crossing their victims off Lloyd’s Register. Arnauld sank more than 200 
ships, totalling about a half-million in tonnage—the record in destruction. 





It looked all right. 
Still, I was particu- 
larly on the lookout 
for Q-ships. So, to be 
entirely on the safe 
side of things, I sub- 
merged, drew up close 
and looked her over 
through the periscope. 
All O..K., I thought. 
I called Lauenberg, 
my watch officer, to 
have his opinion verify 
mine. ‘Harmless,’ he 
said, looking into the 
periscope. The boats 
with the ship’s crew 
were lying 800 yds. 
astern of the ship. I 
steered over to them, 
and emerged within 
50 yds. of them, feel- 
ing safe in their prox- 
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campaign had been [~~ 

called off, largely be- a 
cause of the protests 
of the United States. 
Merchant ships were 
not to be torpedoed 
any more, and few 
ships were sunk in the 
waters around the 
British Isles. I was 
sent down to the Med- 
iterranean, and there 
found the gunning 
very good. Those 
waters were not so 
well policed against 
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U-boats as the seas 
around Britain. 
“Still, there were 
perils enough. One had 
to be especially care- 
ful of the Q-ships. They were carrying on 
in high style during those summer days of 
1916. I remember one incident in which 
we said ‘wie geht’s’ with a shot across the 
bow to a particularly innocent looking 
Dutch freighter. The crew got into the 
boats, and started to row away. We slowly 
approached the seemingly deserted vessel. 


A MESSAGE TO THE WAR LORDS 


Dated May 1, 1917, directed to the Admiral Staff of Marine, Berlin, read- 
ing: “Am on my way home. Have sunk 21 steamers, 3 sailing ships, alto- 
gether 80,000 tons. Have captured five English commanders. Arnauld.” 


imity. If there were any hidden guns 
aboard the ship, the gun crew would 
scarcely take so much chance of hitting 
their own people. 

“““Come alongside,’ I called to the men 
in the boats. I wanted to look them over 
and make finally sure. 

“A distant clattering and rumbling from 
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the steamer, as gun [j <= 


concealments were 
run down, and the 
crack of a shot. A shell 
went whining over- 
head. The men in the 
boats pulled away for 
dear life. Those Eng- 
lishmen had their 
nerve—no doubt of it. 
But there was no time 
to stop and generous- 
ly admire the enemy’s 
courage. Shells were 
popping around. We 
were scrambling 
through the hatches. 
‘Dive!’ I shouted. 
“The tanks hissed 











and we began to sink. 
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Then came a frantic 
yell from one of the 
sailors: 


Arnauld marked off in the 


BLACK MARKS IN LLOYD’S REGISTER 


“ship’s bible” 
Down goes the Brisbane River 
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THE SINKING OF 


THE “‘BRISBANE RIVER” 


This and other pictures in this article were taken from a film made aboard 
the U3 on one of her cruises. They are shown here by courtesy of the 
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I commanded. We did dive 


Lieutenant Lauenberg is not down.’ 
“Lauenberg, ordinarily one of the spriest 
hands abroad, was still on deck. Now it 
was nervous work. We remained there in 
the brisk shell fire, while a hatch was 
pushed open, and Lauenberg streaked in. 
“Dive to twenty meters with all speed,’ 


ilm Library of New York. 


with such speed 


every Allied vessel he sank. 





that we went to sixty 
meters before we could 
check our descent. 
“Yes, those Q-ships 
were no joke, espe- 
cially as we had to 
warn all ships before 
sinking them—that is, 
we had to approach 
on the surface and 
take a chance with a 
craft that might be an 
armory of concealed 
guns. The restriction 
about torpedoing, 
though, made little 
difference to me, be- 
cause I very rarely 
torpedoed a ship even 
when it was author- 
ized. I much preferred 


the method of giving warning and doing 
my sinking with gunfire or by placing 
explosives abroad. In that way I saved 
torpedoes, and, besides, I could accost the 
men in the life boats, look over the ship’s 
papers, and get its name and tonnage. Be- 
fore a commander had a ship officially 
placed on his record he had to give its 
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name as proof of sinking. All the tonnage 
sunk by many officers does not appear on 
thei~ records because of their inability to 
produce names and verification. The fact 
that I nearly always gave warning ac- 
counts to some extent for my record run- 
ning so high. 

“Tt often turns out that some of the most 
important events are the least exciting. 
My record cruise, for instance, was quite 
tame and humdrum. It lasted from July 
26 to August 20, 1916, and covered a wide 
sweep of the Mediterranean. We sank 
fifty-four ships, a record for one cruise. On 
returning to harbor I used to fly little 
flags as scalp-locks, one for each ship we 
had sunk. When the U-35 put into port at 
Cattaro with fifty-four pennants flying, the 
harbor went wild. Yet we had encountered 
no adventure worth telling. It was ordinary 
routine. We stopped ships. The crews took 
to the boats. We drew up and gave them 
sailing instructions to the nearest land and 
then sank the captured prizes. 

“The two most important entries on my 
list were the French transports Provence 
and Gallia. The sinking of the Gallia was a 
frightful affair. She was bound with 3,000 
troops and a large quantity of artillery for 
the Allied army at Saloniki. A total of 
1,852 men and officers were lost. The pic- 
ture of that foundering vessel sticks in 
my mind with an undiminished horror. 
It seemed so impossible, in the first place, 
that we should hit her. I had only one tor- 
pedo left in a stern tube. With her deck 
crowded with soldiers, she was zigzagging 
and making good speed, eighteen knots 
perhaps. Manceuvre as I would I could not 
get a good shot, her zigzagging was so 
baffling. 

“Then suddenly she turned in such a 
fashion that I could get an exceedingly 
difficult and almost impossible shot. It 
was at a distance of goo yds. and at an 
almost hopeless angle. It seemed our only 
chance. The torpedo went its way. We 
dived to the depths, to avoid being 
‘rammed. Nobody believed we should score 
a hit. Then—ping!—the high little sound 
as the torpedo hit, and immediately after- 
ward the boom of the explosion. Up to 
periscope depth we went, and I looked 
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through the eye piece at an appalling 
sight. 

“A column of water had shot into the air 
from the explosion, and I witnessed a great 
ship speeding so fast that it left a column 
of water behind it. There was a wild panic 
on the stricken vessel’s crowded deck. Life- 
boats were being lowered by men too much 
in a panic to let them down slowly and 
safely. Hundreds of soldiers were jumping 
into the water and swimming around. The 
sea became a terrible litter of overturned 
lifeboats, overcrowded and swamped life- 
boats, and struggling men. 

“My own men were crowding about me 
in the conning tower. I let them take a look 
in the periscope, one after another. Some 
gazed impassive, others grew pale, some 
grunted, others cried out in horror. ‘Ach, 
Gott !’ a deep guttural cry burst from the 
throat of the fat cook. The barbaric beard 
of Schmidt, the radio operator, shook 
with excitement. A ghastly scene on the 
surface above—and a strange scene in the 
conning tower—with Fipps, our pet mon- 
key, leaping about from instrument to 
instrument, infected with the general agi- 
tation. 

“Shadowed against the setting sun the 
big Gallia plunged stern first. Her bow shot 
high in the air. She poised like that for an 
instant and then went down like a rocket. 
Rescue boats were coming up, and we had 
to scurry away. With that difficult angu- 
lar torpedo shot, itself a feat of marks- 
manship, I had caused what I later 
learned was one of France’s greatest na- 
val disasters. After what I had seen, I did 
not feel elated at our success. 

“The toughest nut to crack was the 
British submarine chaser Primola, and I 
shall never cease admiring her skipper. 
She was a small craft, scarcely worth a 
torpedo, but the situation was such that 
if we did not get her she might possibly 
get us. The torpedo hit her in the bow, and 
her foremast went clattering down. We 
gaped with wide eyes at what that boat 
proceeded to do. Her engines reversed 
and she started to back at full speed, 
coming at us and trying to ram us with 
her stern. All credit to her skipper for what 
was a brilliant manceuvre. The Primola 
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steamed backward with such speed that it 
kept the pressure of the water from her 
shattered fore part—else she would have 
sunk at once—and at the same time made 
us step lively to avoid being run down. I 
loosed another torpedo. The Primola, still 
with reversed speed, swung around so as 
to avoid the missile. The torpedo missed, 
and the damaged boat continued trying to 
ram us. 

“‘T’ll get you yet,’ I muttered, exas- 
perated. 

“Another torpedo. The craft with a shat- 
tered bow was as slippery as an eel: the 
torpedo missed. 
That sort of thing 
could not go on 
forever. The 
fourth torpedo 
hit, and the Pr- Le? 
mola sank. gi hel? 
torpedoes for that 
tiny wasp—I 
didn’t want to 
come up against 
any more Pri- 
molas. 

“Going through 
Gibraltar was al- 
ways a ticklish 
job. The British 
had the straits protected with nets, mines, 
and patrols of destroyers. I always pre- 
ferred to go through on thesurface at night, 
rather than take a chance with nets and 
submerged bombs. The searchlights played 
across the entire width of the neck of water, 
but it was possible to sneak through by 
hugging the African coast. One trip, 
though, brought us to the point where we 
were ready to say ‘Hello’ to Davy Jones. 
The sun was sinking behind the jutting 
rock of Gibraltar. We nosed our way in 
the dusk that settled along the African 
coast. The searchlights of Gibraltar were 
already sweeping over the water like great 
pointing fingers of light. Out on deck the 
men of the crew with the sharpest eyes 
were peering in the gathering darkness. 

“Destroyer—port side!’ one of the men 
in front of me exclaimed. 

“I saw a destroyer bearing down on us 
at a speed of twenty-five knots. I judged 
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“The undersea boat war starts. 
That says enough—Von Hindenburg. U-boats: Eng- 
land’s dead—Mackensen.” 
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she was trying to ram us. Seemingly she 
had not seen us—not venturing to show a 
searchlight with a U-boat around—but 
was guided merely by the sound of our 
motors, for she missed us by a hundred 
yards. As the vessel shot across our bow 
one of those wandering, glistening beams 
from the rock across the straits caught her 
and illuminated her with a glowing dis- 
tinctness. She was so near that I could 
hear the commands of the officers on her 
deck. We were hidden in impenetrable 
shadow, and she caught no glimpse of us. 
“The best policy for us was to press on 
at our top sur- 
face speed, so we 
stayed above 
water. A second 
destroyer lying at 
anchor picked us 
out in the dark- 
ness. She could 
not take up the 
hunt, but sig- 
naled our position 
both to the first 
destroyer and to 
the searchlights. 
And now ensued 
a weird hunt. The 
first destroyer 
charged around on the black water in the 
hope of ramming us. First she was on one 
side, then on the other. The searchlights 
sought us, too. The long spokes of light 
moved like frantic arms. The streaks of light 
on the water swept in wide arcs. The U-35 
kept on her way through the infernal net 
of charging destroyers and darting beams. 
The destroyers’ blind lunges missed us, 
and the searchlights did not pick us out. 
“It was in November, 1917, that the in- 
credible adventure occurred, the one that 
sounds like a fish story, a whopper. We 
had been out on a long cruise in the Medi- 
terranean, and were on our way back to 
port. The Italians had a heavy patrol of 
destroyers across the Straits of Otranto, 
the mouth of the Adriatic. That was our 
last danger to surmount, and then a fairly 
safe run to Cattaro. We slipped through 
the destroyer net at night without anything 
exciting, and everybody felt fine. After a 
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long, trying submarine cruise, harbor and 
land are pleasant to think about. 

“‘We were all eager for shore, and I de- 
cided to run the rest of the way to Cattaro 
above water. With our slow speed sub- 
merged, it would take two or three days. 
With surface speed, we could make Cattaro 
by nightfall. I had been up all night, and 
was dead tired. I went below for a few 
hours of sleep, leaving on the bridge my 
watch officer and with him Prince Sigis- 
mund, the son of Prince Henry of Prussia 
and nephew of the Kaiser. He was a ca- 
pable young chap, intelligent and full of 
fine spirit, who had set out to learn some- 
thing about the submarine business. I had 
taken him on cruise, with orders to see 
that he got all the experience possible. He 
got it all right, that very day we swung 
along up the Adriatic toward Cattaro. 

“The amazing thing happened half an 
hour later, while I was dozing off. Prince 
Sigismund and Lauenberg were on the 
bridge, when they saw at a distance of 
40 yds. to the starboard a few inches of 
periscope sticking above the surface of the 
water. A streak on the water—a torpedo! 
It was coming straight at the boat. The 
distance was so short that there was no 
time to manceuvre to avoid the missile. 
Nothing could be done, absolutely noth- 
ing. The two men stared aghast, petrified, 
gazing at the certain destruction that was 
right upon them. The torpedo was per- 
fectly aimed. It was headed straight amid- 
ships. 

“Then it leaped out of the water. Whena 
dozen yards away 
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a graceful arc and landed on our deck. It 
slid, with a loud clattering on the steel 
plates, kept on its way, plunged into the 
water on the other side, and continued its 
journey. It had struck the deck just for- 
ward of the conning tower, between the 
conning tower and the forward gun. The 
space there is only four feet. A little either 
to the right or to the left, and it would 
have struck its detonating nose against the 
tower or the gun, and we should have all 
disappeared from this troubled world then 
and there. 

“The loud banging as the torpedo hit the 
deck and rattled across it awakened me in 
my bunk below. I thought one of our 
masts had fallen down, and scrambled up 
to the bridge. When I got there I did not 
ask any immediate questions about the 
cause of the racket. Prince Sigismund and 
Lauenberg were as white as a pair of ghosts. 
Their eyes, wide with consternation, were 
held spellbound, staring at a point over the 
side of the bridge. I followed their gaze. 
There, right beside our boat, was a peri- 
scope. I had scarcely spied the periscope 
when I saw a streak approaching us on 
the few yards of intervening water—a 
torpedo! 

““Helm hard aport!’ I gave the order 
out of instinctive habit. It meant nothing. 
No earthly power could have swerved the 
boat in such a way as to get it to one side 
or the other of the path of the torpedo. 
The missile was coming directly toward us. 
Dreadful, agonizing moments. Nothing 
happened. The torpedo passed under us, 

but not more than 





it rose in the air 
like a flying fish. 
To hit a submarine 
with a torpedo you 
have to set the 
missile for a shal- 
low run. This one 
had been set for 
too shallow a run, 
and had done what 
a torpedo in that 
circumstance is 
likely to do— 
popped out of the 
water. It described 








HERE PASSED THE TORPEDO 
Smashing a rail on the U-35. 


a few inches, I am 
sure. The enemy, 
seeing his first tor- 
pedo jump over 
our boat, decided 
not to set the sec- 
ond one for too high 
a run. He aimed it 
too low. 

“Five seconds 
later and another 
torpedo tracked its 
way through the 
water, but by that 
time my order 
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‘hard aport’ was being obeyed and the 
U-35 was swinging around. The torpedo 
ploughed through the water right beside 
us. I think I could have touched it with 
my hand. Then another came, but by 
then we were zigzagging away. 

“Prince Sigismund and Lauenberg still 
stood like a couple of statues, their ap- 
palled bewilderment wearing off slowly. 
When they told me about the torpedo that 
jumped onto our deck and snaked across 
it—well, it was a good thing I knew them 
both to be quite sane and truthful men! 
And there was visible evidence of the truth 
of it. On the deck was a low rail. It was 
bent where the torpedo had grazed it. 

“The crew was inan uproar below. They 
did not know what was going on, but 
something was happening. When they were 
told about the torpedo playing leap-frog 
on our deck, they would not believe it. 
They thought the story was the product of 
imaginations overwrought by the strain of 
the encounter with the other submarine. 
It took the sight of the bent rail to con- 
vince them. 


“In harbor, our comrades thought we 
were spoofing them, but there was still the 
evidence of the bent rail. I never heard 
whether the submarine that attacked us 
was Italian, French, or British. I think it 
must have been British. I don’t believe 


either the Italians or the French had 
boats that could have discharged four tor- 
pedoes in such quick succession.” 

On the last day of the year 1916 the 
final phase of the war under the sea began. 
Early in the war, the submarines had cam- 
paigned against warships and had scored 
brilliant successes. Then, after the Allies 
learned how to keep their big naval ships 
comparatively immune from subsurface 
attacks, the U-boats went after merchant 
shipping. First came the “restricted” war- 
fare, in which the U-boats had to warn 
merchant ships before sinking them, then 
the “unrestricted” campaign, in which 
such vessels were liable to be torpedoed 
without warning. This was discontinued 
largely because of the protests of the 
United States. Now the “unrestricted” 
campaign was begun again. On December 
31, 1916, a blockade of the British Isles 
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was declared. Germany tried to decide the 
war by the full weight of U-boat attack, 
and there followed nearly two years of 
desperate struggle at sea, with the U-boats 
unleashed and carrying on with the max- 
imum effort. Ships went to the bottom by 
hundreds. 

“We came within an inch of success,” 
said the German ace of aces, Commander 
Lothar von Arnauld de la Periere. “But 
we brought the United States into the war 
against us—which was unlucky, to say the 
least. 

“Germany built submarines as fast as 
she could,” he added. “Improved boats 
were devised, and bigger boats. The giant 
submarine cruiser type had been devel- 
oped. I remained in the Mediterranean 
until the spring of 1918, when I was re- 
called to Germany and placed in command 
of one of these submarine cruisers, the 
U-139. All of these big fellows were named 
after submarine commanders who had 
gone down with their boats. Mine was the 
Commander Schwieger, named after the 
man who had sunk the Lusitania. 

“The U-139 was as different from my 
old boat, the U-35, as a battle cruiser is 
from a destroyer. The U-35 was less than 
200 ft. long and carried a crew of forty 
men. Its quarters were cramped. My tiny 
captain’s cabin was scarcely more than a 
cupboard. One cabin sufficed for the three 
other officers. They had scarcely enough 
room to turn around. They did not even 
have individual sleeping places. There were 
two bunks. As one of the men was always 
on watch, there were never more than two 
men in the cabin at one time. 

“The U-139, on the other hand, was 
almost the size of a small cruiser. She was 
nearly 4oo ft. from bow to stern. Her ton- 
nage was 2,480 below water and 1,930 
above. There were two decks inside the 
huge hull. My cabin was as roomy and 
well appointed as that of a skipper of a 
regular naval vessel, and the other officers 
and the men were taken care of in a similar 
comfortable way. Instead of one 10.5 
cm. gun, we had two big 15 cm. guns, one 
mounted fore and one at the stern. The 
U-35 had two torpedo tubes at the bow 
and two at the stern. The U-739 had four 
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torpedo tubes fore and two aft. It carried 
20 torpedoes and 1,000 shells. The boat 
made thirteen knots on the surface and had 
a submerging time of two minutes. Briefly, 
she was a real warship, one capable of 
conducting a respectable naval action by 
gunfire as well as by torpedo. The defect 
of these big submarine cruisers, as com- 
pared with the smaller boats, was that 
they were unwieldy. In a surface fight 
they could hold their own with anything 
short of really big guns, but submerged 
they were difficult to manceuvre for a tor- 
pedo shot. They were clumsy and did not 
swing around quickly, as is necessary for 
a craft that aims its shot by aiming itself. 

“On October 1, 1918, the U-139 lay off 
Cape Finisterre, Spain. We had just come 
out from Kiel after one of the stormiest 
trips I have ever had the misfortune to 
encounter. For days we had to keep our 
hatches closed, while the tempestuous seas 
swept over us. Now, though, we were hav- 
ing our first fine day. Everybody was on 
deck enjoying the fresh air. At ten o’clock 
smoke was sighted on the horizon, and a 
forest of masts came into view. The British 
had adopted the convoy system. Ships 
sailed the waters of the war zone in large 
convoys that were well guarded with anti- 
submarine craft. This convoy was a big 
one. As it came into clear view we counted 
ten large steamers guarded by two British 
auxiliary cruisers, one of which led the 
procession, the other bringing up in the 
rear. On each side of the column were fussy 
little patrol boats. The entire company 
was zigzagging. 

“Tt is hard to gauge a zigzagging course. 
We steered to the right and then to the 
left to get into a position where we could 
lie in wait, to allow the convoy to pass in 
front of us so that we could get a shot. 
After a lot of manceuvering we got a bee 
line on one of the freighters. Torpedo 
loosed, we went to the depths to get away 
from an expected rain of depth bombs. No 
sound, either of torpedo or of depth bombs. 
We had missed, and neither torpedo nor 
our periscope had been noticed. The si- 
lence was soon disturbed by a huge rushing 
and whirring sound, a noise of many pro- 
pellers. The whole convoy, in one of its 
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zigzagging shifts, was passing over our 
heads. 

“*Blow the tanks.’ I called the com- 
mand into the speaking tube, and to 
the surface we rose, right alongside that 
symphony of propellers. We had failed 
with the torpedo, we should have it out 
with our guns. It was a risky thing, thus 
to rise on the edge of the convoy and 
stage a fight with shell-fire, but then our 
submarine cruiser was designed to put up 
a good skirmish on the surface, and if the 
going got too hot we could dive out of it. 

“We came up gingerly, guiding ourselves 
by the sound of propellers. We did not 
want to bump against the bottom of a ship. 
Now we broke the surface, and in a mo- 
ment the gun crews were scrambling on 
deck and forward and aft to the guns. 
Pandemonium broke loose. Our guns fired 
as fast as they could. Every ship that had 
a gun and was in range popped shells at 
us. There were explosions all around the 
U-boat, but the shooting from the ships 
was confused and bad. We might have 
sunk several right there by direct gunfire, 
if it hadn’t been for one of the auxiliary 
cruisers. She was too near for comfort in 
the first place, and now she came at us, 
her guns blazing away. She was shooting 
carefully and well. Her shells were bursting 
in the water a few yards from us. 

“Below for diving,’ I shouted to the 
men at our guns. 

“We were just in time. As the water 
was closing over the conning tower a shell 
burst above us. The water deadened its 
explosion, but the shell fragments clanged 
loudly against our steel plates. This time 
there was no lack of depth charges. They 
crashed out a few seconds apart above us, 
but we had plunged too deep for them. 

“Our second attack had been foiled. 
‘This has got to stop,’ we said. Up to peri- 
scope depth and a look around. The convoy 
boats were steaming on in the distance. 
Very well, we had a fast boat—up and 
after them. We came to the surface and 
ran at our best speed until we had caught 
up with them. 

“Now luck favored us. The auxiliary 
cruisers were slow, and gave us time to get 
the range. In good shooting distance, we 
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had a few minutes of precious target prac- 
tice. We sent our shells as fast as we could 
at the nearest steamer. She stopped, badly 
hit. Then we turned on the next one. A few 
shells, and she was disabled. By this time 
one of the cruisers was headed for us at 
full speed, firing and trying to ram us. 

“The ocean swallowed us, and in a min- 
ute depth bombs came looking for us with 
their ugly banging voices. When they had 
had their say, we returned to periscope 
depth to see what could be done. The first 
steamer we had hit was sinking. The cruiser 
that had attacked us was taking aboard 
the stricken vessel’s crew. The second 
steamer we had hit was lying well afloat. 
Patrol boats were standing by, and one of 
the larger vessels was preparing to take 
it in tow. 

“It was mid-afternoon now, and we still 
had several hours in which to finish off 
the disabled ship. Patrol boats had been 
called to the scene from near-by ports and 
were swarming around. We had to proceed 
very carefully, running submerged. Dusk 
was gathering before we had manceuvered 
into position for a torpedo shot. The dam- 
aged steamer was listing. The towline had 
broken, and the attempt to take the vessel 
in tow seemed to have been abandoned. 


The crew was being taken off by patrol 
boats. 

“Tt was now so dark through the peri- 
scope that the ships above were nothing 
but shadows. We were about to loose a 
torpedo when one of the shadows loomed 
much too close. ‘Dive!’ I called in haste. 

“We rested for a little while at twenty 
meters, listening to the sound of propellers 
above. I stood in the conning tower. Beside 
me were my two officers. The helmsman 
stood behind. Down below the men not 
on duty were eating supper. The noise of 
propellers died away. Slowly the U-139 
edged up to periscope depth. As I looked 
in the glass I saw a looming shadow in the 
twilight, a ship broadside to us and right 
in line for a torpedo shot. I wasted no time 
for inspection. 

“First bow torpedo—fire!’ 

“The torpedo left the tube, and we dived 
instantly. After a short wait came the shat- 
tering roar of the torpedo explosion. Less 
than a minute later a terrible crash over- 
head, and our boat shook from stem to stern 
as if it had been cracked open by the giant 
blow. The lights went out. Water rushed 
in from above. The boat listed to one side. 
I guessed at what had happened. We had 
been very near the ship we had torpedoed 
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THE “‘U-35” RETURNS FROM A JOURNEY OF DESTRUCTION 


Each pennant signifies an Allied ship destroyed—twenty on this trip. But in the submarine room of the 
Naval Officers’ Club at Wilhelmshaven are pictures of 151 U-boat officers who did not return. 
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and had drifted under her. And now she 
had sunk on top of us. She was the vessel 
we had hit with shell fire and was water- 
logged when the torpedo ripped her open. 
That was why she had plunged so quickly. 
The lights flashed on again with startling 
suddenness. 

“¢Man the pumps!’ I yelled. The wa- 
ter was still pouring down over us. The 
helmsman was trying desperately to close 
the hatch of the compartment above, from 
which the drenching shower came. The 
hatch had been jammed by the shock and 
would not close. The depth gauge showed 
that we were sinking at a terrific speed. 
The ship was carrying us down with her. 
The sea was 3,000 ft. deep at that place. 
We should soon be crushed like an eggshell 
by the pressure of the water. Not a word 
was spoken in the conning tower. Not a 
sound was heard save the rushing of water 
and the heavy breathing of the men. Above 
us sounded the cracking of depth bombs. 
What a mockery they seemed. There was 
just one chance. 

“*¢ Air pressure on all tanks.’ I could feel 
my voice go false and strained as I tried 
to conceal the tone of wild anxiety. The 
boat trembled and lurched as the com- 
pressed air blew the water out of the tanks. 
Could wé shake ourselves loose? I could 
feel the boat sliding. The depth gauge 
showed that our descent was checked. 
Then the pointer swung quickly around. 
The sudden upward drag of the boat had 
disengaged it from the sinking ship, which 
had slid off and gone on to the bottom. 

“The U-139, with blown tanks, was 
rising like a balloon. There was no chance 
of stopping our ascent until we came to 
the top, and there the surface craft were 
waiting. We could hear their depth bombs 
bursting. Water still poured into the con- 
ning tower, but the pumps were able to 
hold it down. Our upper works had been 
smashed, and in the conning tower we were 
blind—our three periscopes had been car- 
ried away. 

“A sound of swishing and splashing, and 
the shower from above ceased to pour 
down on us. ‘ Dive!’ I shouted. 

“Another of those eternities. We were 


in the midst of the boats that were hunting 
for us. The sound of depth bombs came 
from here and there. I held the boat just 
below the surface, where the leakage 
through the conning tower would be least. 
Expecting to be run down at any moment 
in that hornets’ nest of boats, we limped 
away, a couple of feet below the surface, 
and presently the sound of bombs, where 
they were still gunning for us, was lost in 
the distance. After an hour we came to the 
surface. Nothing was near us. Far off to 
the south we could see searchlights sweep- 
ing about the scene of our late adventure. 

“Our upper works were hopelessly 
ruined. The deck was ripped up. Our three 
periscopes were smashed. We were a rather 
crippled specimen of U-boat. The next day 
we picked up a small steamer. Our luck 
still held out. She had a cargo of port 
wine and cement—just what we needed. 
With the wine we refreshed our bedraggled 
spirits, and with the cement we repaired 
the conning tower, filling up the breaks, 
so that it was water-tight once more. We 
were still without periscopes, but could 
put up a surface fight and could navigate 
the depths again—a blind fish, to be sure, 
but still a fish. 

“We continued our cruise, looking for 
ships to attack with our guns. Off the 
Azores the U-139 had its last fight, and a 
brisk affair it was. We sighted a big steamer 
escorted by a Portuguese gunboat. We 
gave chase, but the steamer was too fast. 
The gunboat attacked us. It was a puny, 
antiquated thing, had no guns to match 
ours, and had only half as many men 
aboard as we had. I have never seen a 
braver fight than that old piece of junk 
put up. Those Portuguese fought like 
devils, firing shell after shell from their 
popguns, while we raked them from stem 
to stern. Fourteen of their forty men lay 
dead on deck and most of the rest were 
wounded before the boat surrendered. We 
took the survivors aboard as prisoners, and 
sank their vessel. 

“The U-139 got back to Kiel on Novem- 
ber 14, 1918. As we steered into the harbor 
we saw the red flags of the revolution 
flying. 
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The Medical Boat on the Yukon 


A Modern “Medicine Man’ Visits the Alaskan Natives 


JOHN W. CHAPMAN 


OF CHRIST CHURCH MISSION, ANVIK, ALASKA 


Each month the Woriv’s Work receives innumerable letters from readers in 
distant parts of the world. One may be from a naval officer on the Yangtsze; an- 
other may be from a consul in South America; a third from an American business 
man in the Philippines, etc. Unvariably these letters iell of the work of the world 
in a spot remote from America. In that informal way we received this brief article 
from a Protestant Episcopal clergyman in Alaska, and we are glad to print it, 
not only because it is readable but also because it tells what Uncle Sam does for 
native populations under his control. Is this imperialism ? 


SINCE OUR country became nursing- 
father to Alaska, sixty-one years ago, the 
Federal Government has been kind to the 
foundling. The list of major benefits con- 
ferred includes such items as the following: 

By the establishment of executive and 
judicial systems, protection has been as- 
sured to life and to property. 

By the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
navigation has been safeguarded. 

By the Geological Survey, the interests 
of prospectors have been served, as well 
as those of all explorers and travelers. 
Recommendations have led to the intelli- 
gent development of the mineral resources 
of the country, and to the favorable loca- 
tion of routes of travel and transportation. 

A network of wireless, cable, and tele- 
graph systems has been established. 

The seal herd, which was in danger of 
extinction, has 


indiscriminate killers and users of poi- 
soned bait. 

The persecuted salmon has found a 
champion. The people of the interior re- 
joice over the removal of the Yukon can- 
neries, which were a menace to the liveli- 
hoods of those dwelling inland along the 
river. The annual export of canned salmon 
isnow valued at approximately $50,000,000. 

The introduction of the domestic rein- 
deer has passed the experimental stage, 
and the export of reindeer meat is increas- 
ing annually. 

A railroad makes the interior of the ter- 
ritory accessible at all seasons and facili- 
tates the transportation of the mails. The 
Road Commission has furnished us with 
important highways and has staked out 
trails in remote districts. 

This list might be considerably ex- 

tended by ref- 





been protected 
and converted 
into a perma- 
nent source of 
revenue. The 
unlimited — kill- 
ing of fur-bear- 
ing animals has 
been restricted 
by game laws, 
notwithstanding 
the indecent 
Operations of 








erence to the 
work of the Bio- 
logical Survey, 
the Department 
of Agriculture, 
and other agen- 
cies; but our im- 
mediate concern 
is with the med- 
ical work that is 
being done in 
the interest of 
the natives of 
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AN INDIAN MEDICINE MAN AND HIS ASSISTANTS 


Before the arrival of Uncle Sam’s floating clinic the native medicine men by their primitive methods 
promoted rather than retarded the spread of disease. 


the Yukon Valley by the United States 
Bureau of Education, with the support of 
the Governor of Alaska. 

A glance at the map shows the extent 
of the field covered by the work. The 
Yukon is a mighty stream, navigable for 
two thousand miles. The distance from 
the Bering Sea to the Canadian border is 
about twelve hundred miles. No Alaskan 
town in the Yukon Valley proper has five 
hundred inhabitants. Certainly not more 
than four or five have as many as three 
hundred. Fort Yukon, a thousand miles 
from the sea, has a resident physician and 
a well-equipped hospital, operating under 
the auspices of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

Tanana, more than two hundred miles 
farther down the river, is on the site of an 
abandoned military post, Fort Gibbon. 
The barracks and other buildings have 
been taken over by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and one of these buildings has been 
converted into a hospital, with a physician 
in charge. This is a new enterprise; the 
equipment is incomplete and the help in- 


adequate to serve so favorable a location. 
Tanana is situated at the junction of the 
Yukon and its largest tributary; and within 
a radius of one hundred and fifty miles 
there are probably a greater number of 
people—especially natives—than in any 
other section of the Yukon Valley proper, 
with the possible exception of the Eskimos 
of the Delta. 

These two physicians, one at Fort Yukon 
and one at Tanana, are the only resident 
physicians on the banks of the stream 
that bisects the entire territory of Alaska, 
through which it winds for approximately 
eleven hundred miles—two hundred miles 
more than from New York to Chicago. 
From Tanana to the sea, approximately 
eight hundred miles, there is no physician. 
At Nulato, two hundred miles below 
Tanana, the Bureau of Education has a 
small hospital where good work has been 
done in the past. A nurse is stationed there 
and a physician will doubtless be sent 
when arrangements can be made. 

Here and there a trained nurse may be 
found, either serving one of the half-dozen 
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AN EXAMPLE OF UNCLE SAM’S WORK IN ALASKA 


Dr. Welch examines a native child, while a relative assists by turning himself into a chair for the physi- 
cian. Along the Yukon and its tributaries are about 4,000 natives who have never had medical attention. 


or more places where there are govern- 
ment schools or church missions, or living 
in a town as a permanent resident. A nurse 
serves the Roman Catholic Mission at 
Holy Cross, where there is an infirmary 
that is a credit to the station. There is also 
a nurse at Anvik. 

All along the Yukon are scattered fishing 
camps, wood choppers’ camps, and small 
communities. Some are close together; 
others are a hundred miles or more apart. 
In summer, the natives living on the 
smaller tributaries come down to the 
Yukon for the annual catch of salmon. It is 
now evident, perhaps, why the Bureau 
of Education, which has always taken a 
lively interest in the welfare of the natives, 
and to whom we owe the introduction of 
the reindeer, should have conceived the 
idea of operating a medical service boat. 

There are very few of us who are able 
to realize from personal observation and 
experience the difference between the 
opportunities for organized medical service 
at the present time and those of the period 
before the discovery of the Klondike. Not 


long ago, during an epidemic of influenza 
at Fort Yukon, a doctor and a nurse 
dropped down out of the sky. They had 
been summoned from a distant station by 
wireless a few hours before. 

Nearly twenty-five years ago, diph- 
theria appeared in the Yukon Valley. In 
those days there were no airplanes and 
no means, such as now exist, for spreading 
information and establishing a quarantine. 
A woman suffering from a sore throat was 
brought to Anvik in a small boat by her 
husband. Within a few days deaths began. 
Natives who had been exposed took the 
infection to other villages. In all, there were 
more than a score of deaths. Not one of 
the patients saw a physician, either then 
or during a great epidemic of influenza 
that took place in 1900, or in a similar 
epidemic that visited the lower Yukon 
last year. 

In the recent instance, the epidemic 
came at the time when, owing to the spring 
thaw and the breaking of the ice in the 
rivers, the condition of the trails was such 
that no communication between the re- 
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mote villages and the wireless stations was 
possible. It was ended before the rivers 
were open. There were nineteen deaths at 
Anvik and ten in the neighboring Shageluk 
region. The isolated communities on the 
lower reaches of the Yukon and Kuskok- 
wim rivers also suffered, to what extent no 
one knew until the boats began to run. 
At Anvik and Shageluk we might have had 
help, had it not been for the break-down of 
the motor-generator of an amateur radio 
station, which had kept us in communica- 
tion with the world at large until within 
about a month before the epidemic. We 
were as effectually cut off as we had been 
before men had begun to flv and to send 
signals through the air. 

Steam, gasoline, aéronautics, wireless 
communication—what inspiration for new 
enterprises there is, in the light of past 
success! Many years ago, during the era 
of steam, a boy was brought to us suffering 
from a gun-shot wound. He had been hunt- 
ing geese, and a charge of shot had passed 
through the arm, just below the shoulder, 
taking with it about an inch of bone. We 
dressed the wound as well as we could, put 
the ends of the bone together after we had 
picked out the splinters, and sent him to 
the military post at St. Michael, some five 
hundred miles distant. Fortunately for 
him, a steamboat came down the river 
just as we had finished dressing the wound 
and putting the arm in splints. He re- 
covered the use of his arm and is still 
hunting geese. 

A few years later, the Bureau of Educa- 
tion hospital was opened at Nulato, two 
hundred miles up the Yukon from us. 
How near it seemed; for meantime gasoline 
had become king. We took several patients 
there. One was a sawmill accident. His 
arm was amputated and his life was saved. 
Another was a white man who had been 
hunting with a companion and who had 
received a wound similar to that of the 
goose hunter, except that it was worse. 
When we dispatched him in the launch, I 
expected never again to see him alive, but 
he also reached Nulato in time, and later 
in the summer he was dismissed with a 
fair prospect of having a useful arm. 

These illustrations may help those who 


have never attempted to visualize exist- 
ence without a doctor to understand our 
feelings when we heard that the Bureau 
of Education was about to place a medical 
boat upon the Yukon. We wondered what 
it would be like. There were rumors of a 
doctor and a nurse and a hospital ward, 
with accommodations for several patients. 
These, the sufferers who could not be 
treated locally, were to be taken to Tanana, 
where the old barracks had been made 
over into a hospital and where there was 
to be an industrial school and a sanitarium 
for the reception of tuberculous patients. 
It was a rosy prospect, for the tuberculous 
are always with us. 

Finally, the Martha Angeline arrived. 
The doctor was there, and two nurses in- 
stead of one; but the boat was not so im- 
pressive as we had expected that it would 
be. It was well manned and well kept; 
but the hospital ward was mostly filled 
with the boat’s stores, for lack of room to 
dispose of them elsewhere. It was reassur- 
ing to learn that all the developments 
that we had hoped for were in contempla- 
tion, and that efforts were being made to 
obtain adequate appropriations. Mean- 
time, the Martha Angeline must demon- 
strate her usefulness and prepare the way 
for a more imposing successor. This she 
has nobly done during the first season— 
1927—although the program was cut short 
by a tragic accident. 

Dr. J. W. Houston, whose reputation 
for successful hospital work at Juneau led 
to his being detailed for this particular 
work, had served upon the boat until he 
fell overboard and was drowned. In less 
than two months he had treated 1,400 
patients and performed 155 surgical opera- 
tions, mostly for the removal of adenoids 
and infected tonsils. Seventy-four camps 
and towns had been visited. The voyage 
began at Nenana on the Tanana River, 
included the lower reaches of the Tanana 
and the Yukon from the town of Tanana 
down to and including the Delta, and was 
to have been extended, on the return from 
the Delta, to cover the distance from Ta- 
nana to the Canadian line. Several major 
operations were awaiting the return of 
the boat to Tanana. Up to the time of 
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the accident, every sufferer along a thou- 
sand miles of waterway had been afforded 
the opportunity of being advised and 
helped by a splendidly competent physi- 
cian and surgeon, who was accompanied 
by two qualified nurses. 

If the question is asked whether the 
natives, for whose benefit, primarily, this 
enterprise has been undertaken, appreciate 
the opportunity that it affords them, the 
answer may be given unhesitatingly in the 
affirmative. We shall probably never know 
all their mental reactions, and it is certain 
that the ideas in which their ancestors were 
bred still influence them more than their 
friends like to admit. But it is also certain 
that these ideas have been greatly modified 
during the last two or three decades. 

Their traditional methods of treating 
disease are known to us in part. In the 
early days of my acquaintance with them, 
I witnessed the treatment of a sick man, 
probably in an advanced stage of tuber- 
culosis. He was brought into the communal 
house and placed in the middle of the 
floor. The room was a large one; the walls 
and the rather lofty ceiling logs were 
blackened with the soot of innumerable 
fires. The entire community was present; 
the men lying upon the wide shelf of thick 
planks that extended around the walls of 
the room about three and a half feet above 
the floor, or sitting upon it with their 
knees drawn up to their chins under their 
parkas; the women and children, dirty, 
unkempt, huddled together on the floor 
underneath this shelf. It was a strange 
scene. There were no high lights except 
those thrown by a pair of smoking oil 
lamps upon the pallid features of the pa- 
tient and the naked form of the medicine 
man. This man, with his arms and his head 
enveloped in a squirrel-skin parka, began 
stamping around the room, keeping up a 
strange, chattering cry and a. continual 
vibration of the parka. 

I understood afterward that it was his 
intention to catch the evil spirit that was 
tormenting the man, get it into the parka, 
and expel it from the room. Evidently he 
did his best. As he went from place to place 


he was encouraged by the cries of the 
crowd. His own exertions increased. At one 
time it appeared that he would be success- 
ful. The excitement became intense. His 
own contortions and muscular efforts were 
extraordinary. I wondered at his endur- 
ance. Finally he seemed to give up, with- 
drew his head, reeking with perspiration, 
from the parka, and said “ Vivdn takwiili! 
[No use!]”’ 

However, the people were not satisfied, 
and he was encouraged to undertake it 
again. This time the result seemed to be 
more in accordance with their wishes. The 
spirit was caught; but just how it was dis- 
posed of, I do not know. Neither do I now 
remember how long the patient survived 
the infernal din and the smoke and dust 
that accompanied the performance. These 
communal houses, or Kashimes, are breed- 
ing places of consumption. 

A generation has passed since this 
“treatment” was undertaken. Meanwhile, 
institutions have been greatly modified. 
It may be that such rites are still secretly 
practiced. The traditions in which one 
grows up are hard to overcome. But one 
thing is certain: breaches of the old dis- 
cipline are more and more frequent and of 
increasing significance. 

Nothing is of greater importance in the 
eyes of the native than a successful catch 
of salmon. Formerly it would have been 
impossible to have secured the transporta- 
tion of a dead body across the river at the 
beginning of the annual salmon run, for 
fear of offending, or frightening, the fish. 
This year it was done—notwithstanding an 
ineffectual protest on the part of some of 
the more conservative—in order to secure 
decent burial with Christian rites. Advice 
was given, but no kind of compulsion was 
undertaken. It must have been gratifying 
to those who took the risk, that two days 
later began the greatest run of salmon 
that has been known in recent years. 

The minds of the present generation 


. are therefore prepared for different meth- 


ods in medical practice; and happily the 
results of the first trips of the medical 


_ boat were such as to inspire confidence. 











Modernism in the Theater 


Propaganda Takes a Role on the European Stage 


HUNTLY CARTER 








A SCENE FROM THE RED PLAY “CHINA ROAR” 


The author of this article is an Englishman who has long been an authority on 


tendencies in the modern theater. 


THIS ARTICLE is mainly concerned 
with the present-day situation in the prin- 
cipal theaters of Western and Eastern 
Europe, including Russia. But as it bears 
a reference to tendencies in the American 
theater and to a change in Asiatic theaters 
brought about by the spread of Bolshevist 
propaganda, it may be said to have a 
world-wide scope. 

During the past twenty years I have 
continually traveled through Europe with 
the object of studying the changes in the 
theater, and on each occasion I have found 
it reflecting new influences as they ap- 
peared in national and social life. A few 
years ago all the European playhouses 
seemed to be doing the same thing, re- 
flecting the struggle of each country to 
rebuild itself on autonomous lines. 


So when I left England recently on a 
tour of inspection, I was prepared for 
change. To begin with, I found nudity had 
become very fashionable. In Paris bare- 
flesh exhibitions were dominant. In Berlin, 
Max Reinhardt’s great theater, once a 
center of German culture and the eighth 
wonder of the world, is to-day simply a 
temple of the bare-flesh cult. Its stage is 
occupied by vulgar revues that are an orgy 
of nakedness. It is the same at Vienna. 
The craving for the indecent is very 
marked and finds satisfaction in a type of 
“shocking revue,” such as the one called 
“Vienna Laughs Again.” Revues at Prague 
and other cities also exhibit the bare- 
flesh mania, catered for mainly by com- 
mercial theatrical syndicates. 

I noticed the growth in another form 
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THE CRUCIFIXION OF HUMAN CHARITY BY THE BOLSHEVIKI 


An ensemble from the anti-Bolshevist play “Charitas” at the Polski Theater, Warsaw. The crowd de- 
rides the priests who plead for charity. 


of the exploitation of sex subjects, inde- 
cency, and hysteria. It was perhaps most 
prominent in the little centers of “arty” 
culture and experiment in Paris. One of 
the causes was the magnification of sex 
by the psychoanalysts. Freud has done 
much to occupy the attention of cultural 
coteries by placing a very strong emphasis 
on sex as the active principle in all human 
life processes. As a result, we have the 
plays by Arnold Bronnen and other stage 
amateur psychoanalysts in Germany, 
which some critics condemn as too re- 
volting for words. Plays, besides reflect- 
ing the new morality, as sex release is 
called, exhibit the abnormal condition of 
society as produced by the war. Indi- 
viduals are shown as having lost all in- 
terest in life, thinking and acting in a 
state of mental anarchy. 

To these causes is due the appearance 
of new authors and rejuvenated old au- 
thors in Paris, including Jean George 
Auriol, La Rochelle, Paul Gerardy, Jean 
Sarment, H. R. Lenormand, Jean Jacques 


Bernard, Simon Gantillon, H. Neis, Mar- 
cel Archard, Roger Ferdinand, and the 
famous Italian, Pirandello. Some of the 
themes treated by these authors and pro- 
duced at l’Atelier by Dullin; the Théatre 
du Studio des Champs Elysées by Baty; 
and at the Théatre des Arts by Pitoeff— 
three little theaters always on the verge of 
bankruptcy—are morbid psychoanalysis, 
hysterical metaphysics, the new triangle, 
or play of sex, in which two persons in- 
stead of three fight the battle of sex rela- 
tions, revolting prostitution, silence, or 
the pathology of speech, disillusioned ro- 
mantic heroes, and dismal social failures 
of all sorts. 

The drama of the “new morality” is 
in fact a very good analysis of a madhouse. 
A striking feature of the little Paris 
theaters of experiment used to be the 
search for new and startling methods of 
representation. To-day there is very little 
to be seen in this direction because of the 
lack of money. There is still, however, a 
very slight reflection of the scenic tenden- 
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cies at work all over Europe, that is, ex- 
pressionism, scenic dynamism, construc- 
tionism in its various forms, and a new 
realism. But whatever there is shows the 
influence of the Swedish ballet, and the 
works put on a year or two ago at the 
Soirées de Paris by the Comte Etienne de 
Beaumont. 

The first aimed at an intimate associa- 
tion of chorography, painting, music, 
and literature; the second gave a new in- 
terpretation of rhythm, the center of 
which was shifted from the human dancer 
to the painter or composer. The lines of 
a painting by Picasso, for instance, gave 
the cue to the performance of a piece called 
“Mercure.” The pick of the Paris artists 
took part in the work of decoration: 
Picasso, Braque, Derain, Jean Hugo, 
Irene Lagut, Fernand Léger, Tristan 
Tzara, the one-time leader of the Dadaists, 
and others. By this means a stimulus was 
given to stage decoration. 

The feature that has always attracted 
me to Paris is its cosmopolitanism. To-day 
this feature is, as I shall show, the pre- 
dominating one in all the theaters of 


Europe. Moreover, the cosmopolitanism, 
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both in and out of Paris, is a new one. It 
represents a kind of harmonizing of na- 
tionalism and internationalism. As I have 
said, not long ago nationalism was very 
fashionable throughout Europe, every 
country was, in fact, trying to put the 
principle of self-determination into prac- 








A DRAMATIZED STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE PAST AND THE FUTURE 


“A Night on the Old Market” as produced by the Moscow Jewish Theater. The setting illusvrates con- 
structivist realism with Jewish symbols, such as the hand of God (center) and the tablets of the law (on 


the wall). 
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tice, and all were using their theaters 
largely as nation builders. On referring 
to the repertory of the Berlin State Theater 
for 1925-26, I find that, out of fifty pieces 
produced, twenty were national: Lessing 
2, Goethe 2, Schiller 7, Kleist 3, Hebbel 1, 
Grabbe 2, Otto Ernst 1, Oskar Blumen- 
thal 1, and the “Rheinische Rebelleon.” 
The rest were cosmopolitan. 

As far back as I can remember Paris 
has been cosmopolitan. To-day has come 
the new cosmopolitanism, and we find the 
little “advanced” theaters trying to re- 
flect the newer tendencies in international 
plays. For instance, included in the pro- 
gram of the Atelier for the early 1927 
season were ‘La Comédie du Bonheur,” 
by Evreinoff, a Russian; “Dea,” by Bon- 
tempelli, an Italian; “Le Comte Alarcos,” 
by Jancinto Grau, a Spaniard; and “The 
Birds,” by Aristophanes. The interna- 
tional movement, designed to promote 
understanding between nations, is repre- 
sented by the Universal Society of the 
Theater, founded by M. Firmin Gemier, 
director of the Odeon Theater. This so- 
ciety gave its first International Festival 
in June. Seven nations took part. 

I found that Berlin has all the new fea- 
tures of cosmopolitanism. It was never a 
cosmopolitan city like London, Paris, or 
New York. In spite of its four million in- 
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“CHANT OF 
MACHINES” 
The Moscow 


influence is 
apparent in 
this scene 
from the 
mechanized 
production of 
“Gas” at the 
Goodman 
Theater, Chi- 
cago. It was 
produced by 
Marion Ger- 
ing, formerly 
of the Meier- 
hold Theater 
of Moscow. 
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habitants and its trade, a large propor- 
tion of its visitors were, till quite recently, 
provincial. Within the past two years 
events, political and economic, of inter- 
national importance, have led to a very 








AN ATTACK ON IMPERIALISTS 


Another scene from “China Roar,” 
profile of the gunboat Cockshafer on a revolving 
stage, a production by the Meierhold Theater, 
Moscow. The play is an attack on Western in- 
terests in China. 


showing the 
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big invasion of the foreign element. The 
German people, too, lulled into security 
by the success of Dr. Stresemann in push- 
ing through his political program, welcome 
plays that reveal a rapprochement between 
Germany and France and other countries. 

This accounts for a curious fact that 
strikes the observer, that the majority 
of the theaters are almost denationalized. 
More than thirty, or 90 per cent., are in 
Jewish hands, and their programs con- 
tain the names of authors of most coun- 
tries. They are Americanized and Angli- 
cized to a remarkable degree. 

A glance at their repertoires reveals the 
names of Bernard Shaw (Irish), O’Neill 
(American), Pirandello (Italian), Gals- 
worthy (English), Chekov and Artziba- 
shev (Russian), and several French au- 
thors. At the State and Volksbuhne thea- 
ters it is much the same. A few classics 
by Goethe (especially “ Faust”), Lessing, 
Schiller (especially “The Robbers”), 
Kleist, Schelling, Fichte, and _ others, 
struggle for a hearing amid a crowd of 
foreigners. 

The best evidence that, on the whole, 
the good German plays are to-day almost 
buried beneath foreign pieces is provided 
by the 1927 program of the five theaters 
used by the Volksbuhne. Out of fifty big 
productions, drama and opera, more than 
50 per cent. are foreign. 

Another thing that strikes one is the 
comparative absence of labor and socialist 
plays. There are only Toller’s “ Urauffuh- 
rung” and O’Neill’s “Hairy Ape.” This 
is remarkable, because the Volksbuhnen 
is a social democratic theatrical organiza- 
tion, which includes in its large member- 
ship a very numerous proportion of work- 
ingmen. As I write, a new extreme socialist 
theater called the Piscator Buhne has 
been established at the Nollendorf Thea- 
ter, Berlin. Piscator, its director, has 
organized it on the lines of the Meierhold 
Bolshevist theater at Moscow. Its autumn 
and winter program 1927-28 was an ex- 
tremely radical one. 

Another new feature in Berlin that at- 
tracted me was the formation of theatrical 
trusts for an economic purpose—that of 
filling the theaters, both State and com- 
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mercial. The system may be briefly de- 
scribed as follows: Three big managements 
—Reinhardt, Barnovsky, and Saltenburg 
—have combined ‘in order to issue cheap 
tickets to subscribers. They own, between 
them, ten theaters. Thus the tickets issued 
by their committee are good for any of 
the ten theaters. The tickets are issued to 
trade unions, codperative societies, civil 
service, and military organizations. Mem- 
bers of these bodies are able to get tickets 
at greatly reduced rates. The big State 
and subsidized theaters follow a similar 
system. The curious result of this system 
is that the boxes, stalls, and circles are 
filled with shopkeepers, civil servants, 
and better-class, workers. But the system 
is a very complicated one and has many 
disadvantages for the public, not the least 
being that subscribers must take tickets 
for seats as allotted. 

In Berlin, as in other leading European 
cities, I found that the public wants mod- 
ern plays that satisfy its craving for ex- 
citement and its curiosity concerning the 
way the world is going. We do not quarrel 
with the result that the feverish experiment 
with freak settings has died down. The 
tendencies in decoration are expressionism 
of the Sturm School; constructivism, in- 
fluenced by Russia; and mechanical set- 
tings such as are seen in the work by 
Friedrich Kiesler and Vera Idelson. The 
problems of space and lighting also claim 
much attention. 

Coming to Prague, Czechoslovakia, I 
found cosmopolitanism also very promi- 
nent in theater exhibitions. Still, new 
Czech plays are being played or prepared 
in fairly large numbers. I saw a number of 
plays and films of a distinctly anti-Soviet 
character. But what I noticed chiefly in 
Prague was the large number of English, 
French, and American plays, and the com- 
parative absence of German ones. There 
are many new experiments in scenery, 
particularly expressionism and construc- 
tionism, which have been much developed 
by J. Capek, A. V. Hrska, V. Hofmann, 
and B. Fenerstein. The young writers, 
who four and five years ago were con- 
cerned with politics, are now dramatizing 
the new life in Europe. The public is 
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very much interested in international. 
questions, but is, at the same time, 
strongly nationalistic. Here nationalism 
and internationalism work in harmony. 

Prague is also developing a movement 
toward the science of the theater. It has a 
fine theatrical museum and in the uni- 
versity a big theatrical bibliography. 
Theatrical science of the kind is very 
marked in Europe, also in America. As far 
as I know, there is nothing of the kind 
in England, unless the English Drama 
League Library, and the theatrical models 
and library at the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, belong to the activities of the sci- 
ence of the theater. 

The aim of both American universities 
(where students undergo a two years’ 
course of practical training for play- 
writing) and German universities, is to 
base the collection of theatrical records 
on a scientific system. In Vienna, besides 
the big theatrical collection of 20,000 
books, 40,000 autographs, and 66,000 por- 
traits and sketches of scenery, under the 
direction of Dr. Joseph Gregor, there are 
no less than fifteen collections, private and 
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at the theaters, containing many thou- 
sands of theatrical objects. Big collections 
exist at Berlin, Munich, Kiel, Cologne, and 
elsewhere in Germany. 

On the whole, the theaters in Vienna 
are not doing well. They have never fully 
recovered from the war and its aftermath. 
Interest centers chiefly round the two en- 
terprises of Max Reinhardt (the Josef- 
stadt Theater, and the Saltzburg Festival 
House) and the Burg Theater with its 
fine productions. Reinhardt has bought a 
castle at Saltzburg with the big profits 
made out of his productions, especially 
“The Miracle.” Here he entertains like a 
prince, while seeking to develop his idea 
of the theater as a new form of church. 

His productions at the Josefstadt Thea- 
ter are quite commonplace. I saw several, 
among them a German version of “ Rain,” 
produced in London by Basil Dean. There 
was nothing to recommend it but the act- 
ing. At the Burg Theater, which main- 
tains its reputation for fine production 
of classical and modern masterpieces, I 
was particularly impressed by the excel- 
lent staging of an Indian spectacle, “‘ Vas- 











A NEO-SHAKESPEAREAN PRODUCTION OF “‘CYMBELINE” 


The setting employed at the National Theater, Prague, is simplified and conventionalized within a station- 
ary frame. 
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A THREE-DIMENSIONAL SETTING OF THE MOSCOW ART THEATER 


This simplified setting for “ Lysistrata,’ 


adapted from Aristophanes, was shown in the United States 


by members of the Moscow Art Theater on tour. The scene, which revolves, was designed by J. Rabino- 


vitch. 


antasena,” by Lion Feuchtwanger. An 
anti-Soviet note was provided by the pro- 
duction of “The Dictator,” by Jules Ro- 
maines. 

Anti-Soviet, cosmopolitan, national, and 
military plays are the fashion in Poland, 
which still regards itself as living with the 
enemy (Russia) at its gate. 

Under the Pilsudski régime a new spirit 
of deep patriotism has arisen. This new 
patriotism is reflected in plays and operas. 
A very fine expression of nationalism ap- 
pears in the pantomime-opera, “Pan 
Twardowski,” by the famous Polish com- 
poser, Ludomir Rozycki. It is composed 
entirely of Polish material, and its attrac- 
tiveness is greatly enhanced by the ro- 
mantic decorations by Wincenty Drabik. 
Drabik continues the heroic tradition of 
the Polish patriot Wyspianski. Other ex- 
amples of his work are seen in “Lilla 
Weneda,” and “Charitas,” an anti-Bol- 
shevist play that exhibits charity being 
crucified by the Bolsheviki. 

Stanislas Yarocki (in “Faust”) and K. 
Kobro (a constructivist) express the new 
tendency in dynamic scenery. Artistic 
development is to be found at the Polski 
Theater, under the direction of Dr. Arnold 
Szyfman. During the last fourteen years 


this theater has presented a rich repertory 
of cosmopolitan plays, and interludes, as 
it were, of patriotic ones at moments of 
great rejoicing, as when Poland was set 
free; and of national danger, as when the 
Russians stood at the gates of Warsaw. 

Such alternating feelings of fear and re- 
lief mark the progress of the theaters in 
the Baltic states. But, on the whole, these 
newly organized and nationalized institu- 
tions have made remarkable progress since 
they were delivered from the Bolsheviki 
six or seven years ago. Evidence of this 
is provided in particular by the Lithua- 
nian State Theater. As space is limited, this 
evidence shall speak for the three Baltic 
states. 

The Lithuanian State Theater is the 
first and, at present, the only Lithuanian 
professional theater. On March 24, 1926, 
the Parliament of the Republic gave this 
a statutory foundation in the shape of a 
special State Theater Law, under which 
all the staff acquired the full rights of 
State employees. Previously, in 1922, the 
theater was nationalized and passed under 
the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. 

In 1923, it was rebuilt and enlarged and 
equipped in a manner that was not to be 
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found in any other Baltic state theater 
of the time. During its six year life it has 
acquired and made hundreds of settings 
and a wardrobe valued at £50,000. It has 
established a theatrical library and a 
school of acting, and its repertory of na- 
tional and international classical and mod- 
ern plays compares favorably with that 
of the big theaters of Europe. It is a re- 
markable example of the great interest 
taken in the stage by the newly liberated 
peoples of Eastern Europe. 

An equally powerful interest, though 
of a different kind, appears in the present- 
day Russian theater. Here the object is 
not to build a new national theater, but 
to adapt the existing one to the require- 
ments of the Bolshevist Revolution of 
November 7, 1917. Accordingly, it has 
passed through three phases: militant com- 
munism; a brief phase of reaction, due to 
the introduction of the NEP (New Eco- 
nomic Policy); and Constructive Com- 
munism. 

Early in 1919, all the playhouses were 
nationalized and reorganized to take part 
in the general work of laying the Marxian 
economic foundation of a new form of 
society. To-day, they form a Bolshevist 
unity, and the task of instructing and en- 
lightening the new “proletarian” popu- 
lation in the present end and means of 
Bolshevism—the building of a foundation 
of economic determinism for the Bolshe- 
vist social superstructure, and the clear- 
ing of the ground for the purpose by means 
of class war—is divided up between them. 

Thus the philosophy of Bolshevism is 
handled by the Moscow State Kamerny 
Theater. 

G. K. Chesterton’s story, “The Man 
Who Was Thursday,” was adapted for its 
stage because it was alleged to reflect the 
Bolshevist philosophy—namely, the phi- 
losophy of the collective “soul.” Likewise, 
this theater has presented an adaptation 
of Eugene O’Neill’s “Hairy Ape,” because 
this play is a very good up-to-date Soviet 
version of “Romeo and Juliet” and 
answers those questions of love and mar- 
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riage that the Bolshevist population are 
asking. Thus, cosmopolitanism is a means 
of national propaganda. 

Foreign plays and operas are readapted 
to Bolshevist purpose. Certain characters 
in Bernard Shaw’s “St. Joan” are made 
objects for Bolshevist ridicule. New au- 
thors—among them Erdman, Faiko, and 
Seifulina—aiming to reflect the new Soviet 
life; and new decorator-mechanics (a 
blend of architect and engineer), including 
Chestakov, Rabinovitch, Jakoulov, Ma- 
trounine, and Vesnine, aiming to provide 
a suitable constructive background for a 
new system of athletic-acrobatic acting, 
designed to tell you as much about the 
Bolshevist scheme of salvation as dia- 
logue does, are fast appearing to super- 
sede the foreigner and the esthete. 

On the whole, the Bolshevist theater has 
attractions for the student of the history of 
the modern theater; but I doubt whether 
it has any for the practical impresario 
of the Charles Cochran type, who, while 
searching for world novelties, does not 
overlook the money factor. But it should 
be said that the Bolshevist Government 
subsidizes the touring companies, which 
usually show a considerable loss. 

Theaters in the East are rapidly com- 
ing under Bolshevist control. Representa- 
tives of the government are socializing 
the Armenian theater, the Turkish theater 
(at Baku), the theater in Turkestan, the 
Tartar theater, and many other Asiatic 
ones, and employing the methods of re- 
organization by cells. 

In America, there has been an interest 
in both the Bolshevist academic theaters 
and the machine-like methods of the ex- 
treme Left. M. Stanislavsky’s Moscow Art 
Theater company played for several 
months in America, but at a big financial 
loss; and certain mechanical stage setting 
ideas have been tried out at experimental 
theaters where money is no object. An 
example of the latter is the production of 
“Gas,” with a machine-like setting by 
Kriesler, at the Kenneth Sawyer Goodman 
Memorial Theater at Chicago. 
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Political Battles ail the World War 


A Series on Critical Periods in British History by 


LORD BEAVERBROOK 


The author of this series, the Rt. Hon. William Maxwell Aitken, Lord Beaverbrook, 
is a Canadian who had. unusual opportunities of observing the military and 
political history of the war on the Allied side. He was Canadian Government 
Representative at the Front early in the.war and, in 1918, became Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster and Minister of Information. He 1s now one of Great Britain’s 


most influential newspaper publishers. 


THE WEEK immediately preceding the 
outbreak of war saw the two historic 
parties locked in a fierce grapple over the 
Irish question. Attempt after attempt at 
compromise had broken down just as the 
protagonists seemed on the very edge of 
agreement. I mention this at the outset 
because the impression caused by the 
struggle over Home Rule was slow to fade 
from the minds of many of the politicians 
on both sides and, during the early months 
of the war, exercised an important in- 
fluence on the relations between the two 
parties. This “Irish” atmosphere is there- 
fore important, but with the first vital 
threat of war with Germany it ceased to 
be the dominant factor in the complex 
of Liberal-Conservative relationship and 
faded into a side issue. 

The problem that leaped into the fore- 
front the moment that war was seen to be 
inevitable was that of coalition. Was the 
War Government to be the Liberal Govern- 
ment then in Downing Street, or were the 
Conservatives and the Liberals to combine 
to form a National Coalition War Ministry? 
Leading men on both sides gave opposing 
answers to this question, and indeed some- 
times changed their minds as circum- 
stances altered. But it is the dominating 
issue of the period with which I am dealing. 
The reader who wants a sure guide through 
the labyrinth of the shifting policies and 
the conflicting personalities who figure in 
this series will do well to take the idea of 
“coalition” as a clue to much that would 
otherwise be incomprehensible. 

There were three separate attempts to 


form such a coalition. The first was made 
by Mr. Churchill in July and August, 1914, 
immediately preceding the ultimatum, 
when the unity of the Liberal Cabinet 
seemed imperiled. The attempt failed. 
The second attempt was made by Mr. 
Churchill in March, 1915, when he per- 
suaded Mr. Asquith to invite Bonar 
Law and Lord Lansdowne to the meeting 
of the War Council that offered to give 
Constantinople to Russia in the event of 
victory. This failed too. 

The third effort at coalition was the 
result of Lord Fisher’s resignation from 
the Admiralty. It was initiated by Bonar 
Law, welcomed by Lloyd George, and 
carried through successfully against the 
wishes and interests of Mr. Churchill. I 
shall trace the career of the Coalition so 
formed up to the point when the outbreak 
of conflicting forces, no longer based on 
party divisions within it, prove its decay 
as a governing instrument and point to its 
early dissolution. 

The personalities engaged in these 
struggles for or against coalition some- 
times assume attitudes tinged with the 
drama of irony. Mr. Churchill induced 
Lord Birkenhead to act as mediator with 
the Tory leader in the first effort to effect 
coalition—and the plain proposition was 
rejected. In the second attempt he induced 
Mr. Asquith to approach Bonar Law with 
a concealed offer, which was ignored. The 
third time he is found fighting coalition 
and trusting in Lord Balfour to save him 
from the Tories. And when coalition 
comes, he goes. Bonar Law, on the other 
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hand, rejects coalition twice and on the 
third occasion he is the architect of the 
First Coalition Government. 

I am not suggesting, of course, that in 
either case was there the slightest in- 
consistency. Mr. Churchill was perfectly 
entitled to hold his view that the intro- 
duction of a Tory element into the Cabinet 
at the outset would strengthen the war 
spirit in the Government. He was equally 
justified later on in defending his own 
control and administration of the Ad- 
miralty against Lord Fisher—and this, as 
it turned out, involved, too, fighting 
against the Tories and their inclusion in 
the Ministry. 

Bonar Law’s position was completely 
self-consistent in this matter. He had no 
abstract objection to coalition. On the 
contrary, he thought it was the form of 
government to which a long and severe 
war must inevitably bring the nation. But 
he considered this to be the last step to 
take and not the first. So long as a Liberal 
Government had credit for success and 
good management, and a patriotic Op- 
position was content not to oppose, all was 
well. While such a national asset remained 
unexhausted why draw on another? But 
if the Liberal Government failed, if the 
party truce showed signs of being broken, 
why then unity could be maintained and 
national confidence restored by forming a 
mixed Ministry. To make a coalition at 
the start was like leading the ace of trumps. 

When one considers how in the course of 
the four years of war the capacity and 
credit of Ministry after Ministry was ex- 
hausted, it is clear that Bonar Law showed 
a penetration into the future that exceeded 
that of most of his contemporaries in the 
fateful summer of 1914, and a command- 
ing wisdom beyond that of his age. So long 
as the Liberal Ministry could be defended 
he sustained it from the Opposition 
benches, but when its hour struck he made 
a coalition in a day. 

The first crisis in party government syn- 
chronizes with the last night of July, 1914, 
when the Conservative leaders were at 
Lord Wargrave’s house, at Wargrave. 
There, by preéngagement, I arrived very 
late to find Bonar Law, Carson, and 
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Birkenhead. The composition of the party 
suggested that it had been summoned to 
discuss Ulster and Home Rule. But the 
conference instantly found itself involved 
in a discussion of the attitude the Op- 
position should adopt toward the war and 
the Government. While this was proceed- 
ing, news reached usof acute dissensions in 
the Cabinet on the subject of British 
intervention. 

Churchill, in a word, was in communi- 
cation with Birkenhead, and the first 
attempt to form a Coalition Government 
had begun. By this means, the views of the 
Liberal interventionists in the Cabinet— 
for Churchill believed he had Grey’s sup- 
port in his action and the unspoken assent 
of the Prime Minister—were put before 
the leader of the Opposition. The in- 
formation given to Birkenhead was briefly 
this: Liberal Ministers, like the Radical 
section of the country as a whole, were 
seething with doubt and agitation. While 
most of the leading Liberals were de- 
termined to stand by France, the majority 
of the Liberal newspapers were dead 
against war, and this view was finding 
such strong expression in the Cabinet 
itself that in the event of intervention 
some seven or eight resignations might be 
expected. In considering the list of the 
threatened seceders the formidable name 
of David Lloyd George immediately 
flashed through the minds of men. 

If these resignations took effect, would 
the Opposition be prepared to come to the 
rescue of the Government, not merely 
with parliamentary support, but by form- 
ing a Coalition to fill up the vacant offices? 
Such was the message that Birkenhead 
conveyed to Bonar Law, and he added that 
he was informed that the knowledge of 
a favorable Tory decision in this matter 
“would affect the Prime Minister’s mind.” 
And indeed it is obvious that any Prime 
Minister faced with the prospect of a 
secession would be immensely strength- 
ened in his own attitude by such a promise 
of Opposition support. He would be in a 
position if he chose to call in Tory support, 
to make good his own defections. 

Bonar Law would give no encourage- 
ment to Birkenhead. He objected to Mr. 
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Churchill as the medium, and commented. 


on the fact that overtures were made 
through him. This method of indirect 
communication so common in political 
circles never suited Bonar Law, and he 
would take no action. 

The whole method of negotiation by 
Churchill through Birkenhead savored too 
much of an intrigue to suit Bonar Law, 
who liked the plain, straightforward 
course. His view was that if any help or 
support was wanted from the Opposition 
it ought to be asked for openly and directly 
by Mr. Asquith himself, and in that case 
he would go to London. Matters, therefore, 
advanced no farther than the acceptance 
of the general idea that the Tories should 
support the Government if it declared for 
war, and Churchill’s effort, though well 
intentioned, failed. 

The truth of the matter was that there 
were two schools of thought both in the 
Liberal and in the Conservative camp. The 
strong interventionists in the Government 
would undoubtedly have welcomed an 
accession of strength in the power of em- 
barking on or of waging war from the Con- 
servatives in exchange for a number of 
Liberal Ministers who were in principle 
pacifist and not likely to shine in a métier 
they disliked. 

On the other side, many of the Con- 
servatives would have welcomed a direct 
inclusion of their party in the Ministry. 
Birkenhead, who was the only strong ad- 
vocate of coalition at Wargrave, could 
have obtained plenty of support for his 
opinion had he gone forward with it. There 
were many members of his party who were 
deeply disappointed at not being able to 
serve in a War Government. They had to 
content themselves as it was with very 
minor positions of service, while they con- 
sidered that their talents gave them the 
right to higher places that they could fill 
to better advantage to the country than 
did the Liberal occupant. 

But the movement was checked at the 
very outset by the clear and unalterable 
view expressed by Bonar Law that he was 
opposed to coalition. As long as the leader 
was of this opinion, colleagues could really 
effect nothing in the contrary direction. 
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On Saturday morning everybody wished 
to return to London at once. Bonar Law, 
however, suggested that it would be 
better to wait for further news, and that he 
should go to London later in the day, so 
that we could all go together. Eventually, 
the whole party motored to town in the 
afternoon. 

Churchill, on our arrival in London, was 
anxious that Bonar Law should dine with 
him and Grey that night, presumably with 
the intention of renewing his efforts to se- 
cure an offer of coalition. Bonar Law, how- 
ever, was too prudent to accept, for the 
reasons already given. As a matter of fact, 
no question of a formal offer ever arose, 
because the situation in the Cabinet did 
not develop in the direction anticipated by 
Mr. Churchill, for reasons that will be un- 
derstood if we consider the balance of 
forces and the trend of opinion within the 
Government circle. 

The crisis in the Liberal party was for 
several days acute. Three main groups of 
opinion immediately disclosed themselves. 
There were those who were against inter- 
vention at any price, those who were in 
favor of intervention, and those who were 
ready to engage in or abstain from war, 
according to conditions. 

On Friday, July 31st, the day that 
the Tories gatherered at Lord Wargrave’s 
house at Wargrave, the Liberals were still 
divided. Lord Morley, John Burns, Sir 
John Simon, Lord Beauchamp, and Mr. 
Hobhouse were for an immediate decla- 
ration of neutrality without imposing any 
conditions on Germany. Allied with this 
group were Lloyd George and the late Lord 
Harcourt, who were for peace, but were 
prepared to leave the door open behind us 
in case it became necessary to intervene. 
Beyond these, and shading off to the left 
of peace and the right of war, was a body 
of opinion represented by Lord Crewe, Mr. 
McKenna, and Sir Herbert Samuel, who 
were not definitely committed to either 
side. 

Viscount Grey was solid for intervention, 
and Churchill, going even beyond him, 
was pressing for instant mobilization. 
The Prime Minister, while in his personal 
opinion leaning strongly toward Grey and 
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Churchill, was chiefly anxious to maintain 
unity at all costs. In the ultimate resort he 
would have stood by Grey, but he hoped to 
avoid resignations and all ultimate ex- 
pedients. 

So strong was the division of opinion in 
the Liberal party that reconciliation 
seemed quite impossible on July 31st with- 
out resignations from the Government. 
But a rupture was avoided, and on Satur- 
day it was decided to instruct Viscount 
Grey to inform M. Cambon, the French 
Ambassador, that the British Navy would 
not allow the German Fleet to attack the 
French Channel ports. Mr. Burns would 
not agree even to this, and resigned as a 
protest against any course but uncon- 
ditional nonintervention, but his resig- 
nation was by consent held back, and 
announced only after further sittings. 

On Sunday morning, August 2nd, the 
Cabinet met again, to face letters of 
resignation from Lord Morley and Sir 
John Simon, but, none the less, the resign- 
ing Ministers attended the conclave. This 
Sunday morning meeting was in reality the 
decisive one. Lord Crewe—who through- 
out this crisis, and indeed in the war as a 
whole, showed remarkable moderation, 
judgment, and patriotism—was at this 
period specially urgent with his colleagues 
- that what was undoubtedly Liberal ma- 
jority opinion should not separate itself 
from the policy of Grey and Churchill, 
behind which stood the threat not only 
of the resignation of these Ministers, but 
of the withdrawal of the Prime Minister, 
the disruption of the party, and the fall of 
the Government in the very moment of 
the most acute crisis that had threatened 
the British Empire for a hundred years. 
Events themselves would settle the issue. 

He was successful. It was finally agreed 
to postpone the actual decision of peace 
and war, but to mobilize both the Army 
and the Fleet at once. This action un- 
doubtedly decided the question, but when 
the final decision for war was taken only 
Lord Morley and Mr. Burns resigned. 
Lord Beauchamp, Sir John Simon, and 
Mr. Hobhouse, no doubt for good reasons, 
preferred to continue their support of the 
Government. It will be observed at once 
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from this narrative how small in numbers 
was the interventionist party in the 
Cabinet; and it had, in addition, ranged 
against it several minor members of the 
Ministry who were in the Government but 
not in the Cabinet, and the great bulk of 
the Liberal press. 

Even inside the Cabinet itself a ma- 
jority for nonintervention could certainly 
have been obtained if a strong man had 
stepped forward to lead the pacifists. It 
was a case of quality against quantity of 
opinion, and the Prime Minister himself, 
though temperamentand judgment ranked 
him with Grey and Churchill, was handi- 
capped by his position of chairman to the 
debates and weakened by a desire to main- 
tain Liberal unity at all costs. 

In these circumstances, practically 
everything depended on the attitude 
of Lloyd George. The pacifists were strong 
in numbers, but without a leader they 
were helpless, as indeed the event proved. 
Would Lloyd George consent to fill the 
role of leader? 

Letters and diaries will be published in 
the future that will give a full account of 
Lloyd George’s actions, of the various 
motives that swayed him, and of the con- 
flicting emotions that surged in his mind. 
I will say only this much in anticipation of 
further evidence. Those who insist on 
regarding Lloyd George as the inveterate 
Jingo of the war from start to finish are 
wrong in their facts and mistake their man. 
The then Chancellor of the Exchequer 
approached the prospect of intervention 
with reluctance, and suffered far-reaching 
incertitudes of mind. 

He consulted with those of his colleagues 
who had pacifist leanings—or at least they 
consulted with him. He brought forward a 
theory, held by the existing French 
General Staff, that if the Germans violated 
Belgian neutrality they would pass 
through only the far southern corner, leav- 
ing Brussels and the plains of Flanders 
north of, and untouched by, their armies. 
In the course of these conversations 
Lloyd George demonstrated to his friends 
with a map how small an infraction of neu- 
trality such a military move would imply. 

At the eleventh hour he came down on 
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the right side. When the Germans invaded . 
Belgium he was influenced in favor of the 
decision. With this decision there vanished 
the last hopes of the pacifists and any 
prospect of that kind of anti-patriotic 
opposition that supported France and 
Napoleon against the Ministries of Pitt 
and his successors. Lloyd George alone 
had the genius to play Charles James Fox, 
and he declined the rdle. 

It appears to me that both Lloyd 
George’s hesitation and his final decision 
do him equal credit. He was reluctant to 
abandon the schemes of social amelio- 
ration he had devised and to plunge into 
war. He did not wish to put the future 
happiness and prosperity of all the people 
of the Empire on the hazard of a throw. 
But when he realized that his country was 
up against a power that knew no moral 
scruples and was dangerous both to the 
Empire and to humanity, he took his de- 
cision firmly. , 

Once Lloyd George was in the war 
the very power of imagination that had 
given him pause gradually wrought him 
up to the fiercest activity in the struggle. 
Mr. Churchill, on the other hand, had 
taken up a much more defined and con- 
sistent attitude. His position at the 
Admiralty had long inured him to regard 
Germany much as a man in business re- 
gards a rival who habitually cuts his 
prices. For years the whole shipbuilding 
program had depended on issues of foreign 
policy and on judgments formed concern- 
ing Germany’s real intentions. He was, 
therefore, eminently conversant with all 
the most recent information on European 
affairs, and had at last made up his mind 
that if Germany meant to fight we had 
better meet the challenge in circumstances 
that ranged half Europe on our side. 

Such were the views that he expressed 
on Saturday night at the Admiralty. 
Indeed, a rumor that German mobilization 
against Russia had been suspended struck 
him in the light of a mere postponement of 
the evil, which was in no way in Great 
Britain’s interest. This expression of 
opinion on his part drew from me the 
observation that his own argument showed 
the improbability of Germany challenging 





war at that moment and on this issue. 
Churchill did not agree with the inference. 

“The German Staff,” he said, “have 
absolutely promised their Government a 
swift military decision, first against France 
and then against Russia. They may be 
right, or they may be wrong, but if their 
Government believes them it will declare 
war, whoever is against them.” 

I was amazed at the idea that the Ger- 
man Government could be pinning its 
whole faith to such a judgment, and while 
we were still arguing a telegram was 
brought in. It announced that Germany 
had declared war on Russia. Churchill rose 
instantly and vanished—it is to be pre- 
sumed with the intention of stripping the 
Grand Fleet for action. We waited long 
and anxiously for him to return with 
further news. But Churchill did not come 
back, and the party broke up. 

Sunday morning, August 2nd, was full 
of conferences. Lord Balfour, Lord Lans- 
downe, Lord Long, and probably one or 
two others, called at Pembroke Lodge 
to see Bonar Law, and the general atti- 
tude of the party was finally defined in 
the sense I have already indicated. Bonar 
Law had drawn up the draft of a letter to 
the Prime Minister, and this was generally 
agreed to and dispatched to Downing 
Street. The letter was couched in the 
following terms: 


Dear Mr. Asquith: Lord Lansdowne and I 
feel it our duty to inform you that in our 
opinion, as well as in that of all the colleagues 
whom we have been able to consult, it would 
be fatal to the honor and security of the 
United Kingdom to hesitate in supporting 
France and Russia at this present juncture; 
and we offer our unhesitating support to the 
Government in any measures they may con- 
sider necessary for that object. 

Yours very truly, 
A. Bonar Law. 


The last clause of this letter was meant 
to imply—by its omission of any active 
suggestion—that the leaders of the Tory 
party did not wish to be included in a 
War Ministry. No formal offer of coalition 
was ever made on this occasion to Bonar 
Law, for the Government found itself, as 
he had thought probable, quite united 
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enough to carry on unassisted. That no 
such proposal was made was a relief to 
him, for he could have met it only with a 
refusal. 

To this attitude of the official Opposition 
leaders toward the Government there was 
one exception. Lord Balfour was an ex- 
Prime Minister, an ex-leader of the Con- 
servative party, the repository of the 
Salisbury tradition in foreign policy, and, 
above all, for many years the moving 
spirit in the Committee of Imperial De- 
fense, of which he was still a member. 
These facts gave him both some freedom 
with his own party and closer touch with 
the Government. He was consulted by 
members of the Cabinet before the decla- 
ration of war, continued to sit regularly 
on the Committee of Imperial Defense, 
and subsequently on the Liberal War 
Council. 

Such were the relations of the Con- 
servative party leaders with their Liberal 
opponents on the verge of the outbreak of 
war. 


No sooner was the Liberal Government 
over its first difficulty in securing a 
large Government majority for inter- 
vention in the war than it was confronted 
with quite a new difficulty. Strong ob- 
jections were raised to the dispatch of the 
British Expeditionary Force to France, 
a proceeding that had for years been con- 
sidered in British Military and Cabinet 
circles as represented by the Committee of 
Imperial Defense as the first step in the 
possible Continental war. 

These objections came from unexpected 
quarters—both Tory and Liberal. Denial 
on the part of the authors of these protests 
would be useless. And after all, why should 
any one now consider it an article of faith 
to deny what they thought or said at that 
moment? The event proved that it was 
right to send the Expeditionary Force out. 
This does not prove that the counter 
arguments of fears were not honest. 

None the less, the two main sources of 
these hesitations or objections were some- 
what startling. Lord Northcliffe, on the 
Tory side, came to Mr. Churchill and pro- 
tested strongly against this movement of 
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the troops. I should ascribe it in his case to 
a confusion of mind on military topics. 
Certainly his intervention did not influence 
Churchill, who stood out strongly for the 
dispatch of the Expeditionary Force, all 
the more strongly perhaps because oj 
Northcliffe’s intervention. 

Lord Haldane’s attitude was far more 
complex and peculiar. The whole foun- 
dation of the modern British army— 
which he, when War Secretary, and his 
military advisers had created—was pre- 
cisely directed to the dispatch of this 
particular force to the north of France, 
should the occasion arise. It had been 
asserted officially over and over again, 
particularly as an argument against con- 
scription, that the Navy, the remaining 
regular divisions, the Special Reserve, and 
the Territorials were a sutficient safeguard 
against invasion. The Committee of Im- 
perial Defense had definitely declared in 
this sense. 

In all these decisions Lord Haldane was 
a principal participant. The creation of the 
Expeditionary Force and its splendid 
training for foreign war is indeed his great- 
est claim to be remembered gratefully as a 
successful executive Minister. It is clear, 
therefore, that in theory he was absolutely 
bound to believe in the dispatch of that 
body. In practice he was found to be 
voicing all the military doubts and argu- 
ments of those who were in favor of retain- 
ing the entire British Army at home. 

Viscount Grey in his book, “Twenty- 
five Years, 1892-1916,” denies that the 
charge against Lord Haldane, frequently 
repeated, has any foundation. He asserts 
that Lord Haldane “was, from the first, 
for giving authority at once to send all six 
divisions to France in the shortest possible 
time.”’ Lord Grey was a colleague of Lord 
Haldane in the Government, and such 
evidence bears great weight. Yet I have 
before me a contemporary letter, written 
by one Conservative leader to another, 
giving a detailed account of an interview 
with Lord Haldane at this time. Founding 
my view on this letter, I feel bound to say 
that Lord Haldane expressed different 
opinions to this Conservative writer. In 
substance he said: 
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First, that if the Expeditionary Force 
were retained it might form the nucleus 
of a far more formidable force to be dis- 
patched at some future date; second, that 
its present accession to the French strength 
would be trifling; ¢hird, that its extinction 
would hamper us in the struggle later 
on. Such a stronger force might be used 
subsequently to cut across the German 
communications behind. These argu- 
ments could hardly be taken seriously. The 
only formidable reason put forward was 
that Great Britain would run the risk of 
invasion by the denudation of troops in- 
volved by the dispatch of the Expedition- 
ary Force. This last view had been defi- 
nitely and formally dismissed, as I have 
said, by the Imperial Defense Com- 
mittee, of which Lord Haldane was a 
prominent member. 

At the actual crisis Lord Haldane ap- 
peared to be absolutely undecided. Ap- 
parently, he used the arguments of others 
against dispatching the British Expedition- 
ary Force—without definitely pinning 
himself to them—and yet they were the 
very arguments to which he himself was 
apparently bound to make the most con- 
clusive of replies. The case against these 
arguments had long ago been supplied by 
himself. 

Other influences than Lord Northcliffe 
or Lord Haldane were at work tending 
toward the same end. The Westminster 
Gazette showed inside knowledge of the 
struggle that was going on. It denounced 
attempts “to drive us into the reckless 
project of embarking our Expeditionary 
Force in Continental warfare,” quite re- 
gardless of the fact that the military sys- 
tem organized by the Liberal Government 
had for years designed it specifically for 
this “reckless” rdle. None the less, The 
Westminster Gazette, as a Liberal organ, 
had a perfect right to its own opinion. 

The issue was further confused by a 
third school which was anxious to change 
the military plans in a different sense, and 
to land the British Expeditionary Force 
somewhere on the coast of Belgium with a 
naval base behind it. From this it would 
issue out against the right rear of the Ger- 
man turning movement instead of placing 


itself directly in the path. Mr. McKenna 
supported this idea, which contained 
within it the germ of the Antwerp ma- 
noeuver. 

The predominant view of our strategy 
in the case of a war with Germany pre- 
vailed in the face of these fears, doubts, 
and remonstrances. But the protests 
caused a considerable delay, and it was 
not until some time elapsed that the final 
decision to dispatch the Army was taken. 
Several days had been wasted. 

It is not pleasant to reflect that the is- 
sue of the Mons retreat and the Marne, 
where a few divisions either way would 
have turned the scale, hung for some days 
on a hair, and that the timidity of jour- 
nalistic, military, and Ministerial minds 
exercised a nearly fatal influence on the 
whole future of their race and of the 
world. A detached and impartial friend 
who studied Lord Haldane’s mind during 
these gyrations mournfully reported: “On 
the whole, I was rather depressed by a 
certain woolliness of thought and inde- 
cision of purpose which seemed to mark 
his conversation.” 

The declaration of war by no means put 
an end to the dissensions in the Liberal 
party. In the third week of August the 
attitude of Turkey was a cause of pro- 
found uneasiness, and the question of 
active operations against her confronted 
the country. A keen observer has given 
a picture of how the various Liberal actors 
struck him at the time. Asquith appeared 
anxious, with the best of reasons, to avoid 
a split at any cost. Lloyd George now, for 
the first time, began to advocate that idea 
of a confederation of Balkan states on 
the side of the Allies, to which, in spite 
of all his plunges from right to left into 
every controversy of the time, he re- 
mained faithful to the very end. The rest 
my informant pictured to me only in a 
lightning sketch: Haldane, mystic and 
unprecise; Simon, the last word in logic; 
Hobhouse, assertive and irrelevant; Run- 
ciman, precise in style and instructive in 
manner—the lesser luminaries of the party 
bewildered by the disagreement among its 
heads. As a matter of fact, war with Tur- 
key was delayed for three months. 
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While these dissensions were rife within 
the Liberal ranks, an event occurred that 
destroyed all the good feeling between the 
leaders of the two parties and gave the 
coalition conception a severe setback. 
This was the resurrection of the old pre- 
war Irish controversy, owing to the de- 
termination of the Government to com- 
plete the Parliamentary progress of the 
Home Rule bill and to put it on the statute 
book. 

Instantly the ghosts of ancient strifes 
and hatreds were resurrected in West- 
minster. Leaders flew to arms, and the 
atmosphere of the House of Commons 
became charged with party suspicion. 
Equally in the constituencies the spirit 
of codperation between Liberals and Con- 
servatives that had arisen out of recruit- 
ing meetings and other common war ac- 
tivities was seriously impaired. 

Looking backwards now after the lapse 
of years, such a violent gust of antago- 
nism may seem hard to justify in the eyes 
of posterity. A generation that did not 
participate in the Home Rule struggle of 
the years 1910-1914 will be unable to 
understand the intense bitterness of the 
sentiment it evoked in Liberal and Con- 
servative minds alike—so that even at the 
outset of the life and death struggle with 
Germany, any action of the Government 
could arouse the old vendetta in full 
force. 

I can perhaps explain the intensity of 
this feeling as well as any man because I 
acted as an intermediary in practically 
all the negotiations for a compromise 
settlement that took place between the 
two party leaders, during the months 
when the United Kingdom seemed to be 
drifting toward civil war. In all such 
transactions one felt the complete lack 
of understanding of, or sympathy for, the 
standpoint of the opposite side. 

To one meeting that took place between 
Asquith and Bonar Law at my country 
house at Leatherhead, both men had come 
desiring to avoid conflict. Both were men 
of a high degree of intelligence. Yet so 
constrained was the atmosphere—so full 
of irreconcilable antagonism—that no 
progress could be made at all. It looked as 
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though the whole negotiation were tum- 
bling into ruins. 

Bonar Law was harsh and Asquith sub- 
sided into silence. Asquith then tried to 
relieve the tension by walking to the 
window and expatiating on the beauty of 
the view as it extended across the valley 
to the opposite hill. There was nothing like 
it, he remarked, in the south of England, 
except the view from Hindhead. Unfor- 
tunately, this kind of observation never 
had the slightest effect in rousing Bonar 
Law’s interest. So this move failed. 

It was at this moment that I had an 
inspiration. The Daily Express had just 
sent a special representative to Belfast 
to report on the threatened Ulster rising. 
I was even then on very intimate terms 
with the editor, whom we all know affec- 
tionately as “Blum,” and I had received 
a note from him describing the fate of this 
correspondent. He had been suddenly re- 
called, on account of a misunderstanding, 
from a land of Covenanters eternally 
singing: “Oh God, our help in ages past,” 
and was kept waiting for an interview out- 
side Blum’s door for the whole afternoon, 
while others passed in and out. At last 
he could stand the punishment no longer. 
He sent in a note by a messenger: 


Oh God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 
Chuck out the dirty beasts within 
And let me see my Blum. 


When I read the story to the Prime Min- 
ister and the Leader of the Opposition, 
humor came to the rescue and a contact 
of personality was instantly established. 

I tell this trifling story because it illu- 
minates the real basis of contact between 
public men. The leaders of parties live 
their lives among supporters, friends, and 
subordinates, who share their views and 
intensify their natural bias. When they 
meet their opponents it is as open foes in 
debate. In the course of time they lose 
their sense of perspective and become 
harsh and unbending in their attitude 
toward the viewpoint of the other side. 
This is especially the case with serious and 
honest men, and the only method of re- 
lieving the tension between them when 
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they meet personally is to introduce some 
touch of humor that makes them feel 
that the stage enemy may after all be 
human. My own experience is that negotia- 
tions proceed better and national interests 
are more readily served when the negotia- 
tors on both sides are not too serious. 

When, therefore, on September 15th, the 
Prime Minister announced his decision to 
carry the Home Rule bill through its 
final stage, he was instantly accused by 
Bonar Law of an act of bad faith, and the 
accusation was couched in no measured 
terms. I shall not try to estimate the 
rights and wrongs of the matter, or to re- 
peat the arguments of the contestants. 
The issue is dead, and it does not possess 
a spark of life or interest to the reader of 
to-day. 

At this period there used to be regular 
meetings of the members of the Opposi- 
tion Shadow Cabinet at Bonar Law’s room 
in the House of Commons, at which policy 
was discussed. But the chief attraction of 
these meetings was the reception and read- 
ing out of the secret cables from the front, 
which the Government thus transmitted 
to the Opposition. 

These telegrams were not sent in ex- 
actly in the same words in which they 
were received, but were first paraphrased 
in the War Office. I remember that this 
fact gave some Conservatives consider- 
able offense—as suggesting either that 
they were not to be trusted, or that the 
Government were cooking the news. Of 
course, the real explanation was the dan- 
ger of the cipher leaking out, owing to 
one of these telegrams going astray. 

It was at a period when Lord French 
was sending back a series of messages that 
were a source of alarm to the heads of the 
Government and of the Opposition. When- 
ever one of these documents, with Mr. 


Asquith’s mark on it, reached Bonar Law, 
there was perturbation in the Shadow 
Cabinet. On one occasion Bonar Law’s 
secretary brought in such a message 
marked in the well-known way, and im- 
mediately left the room. His anxiety to 
hear its contents was, however, almost 
unbearable. He waited outside and way- 
laid the first person to leave the room, 
who happened to be Carson. He was struck 
at once by something ghastly in the Ulster 
leader’s expression. 

“For Heaven’s sake,” he exclaimed in 
alarm, “tell me what has happened. What 
is the news?” 

“The very worst possible, my dear fel- 
low, the very worst.” 

“But what has happened. Is the news 
very bad?” 

“Bad’’—in a tone of tragic solemnity 
—‘‘very bad. Asquith has decided to put 
the Bill on the statute book.” 

I do not tell this story imputing any 
blame to Carson. The Home Rule struggle 
had been his life issue, and if he took a 
little time to adjust his viewpoint to new 
conditions he was not the only public man 
by any manner of means who suffered 
from this defect. Soon he was to take the 
war very seriously indeed. But at this time 
Carson might be regarded as a bulwark 
against coalition. He fully shared Bonar 
Law’s belief that Asquith had tricked them 
both by promising them that there would 
be no new domestic legislation during the 
war and then putting the Home Rule bill 
through its last stages in direct defiance 
of his promise. 

So it may be said with confidence that 
the attitude of hostility toward coali- 
tion that had existed in the higher Conser- 
vative circles at the outbreak of war had 
been intensified by this quarrel over 
the Home Rule bill. 


Next Month: The Decline of Great British Heroes 
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“DEATH STAYING THE HAND OF THE SCULPTOR” 


A Sculptor of the 


Spirit of America 


Dantet Chester French Put the National Character Into Marble 


WALTER 


SIXTY YEARS ago a lad of eighteen, 
harvesting turnips on his father’s farm 
in Massachusetts, yielded to an impulse for 
creative expression. Choosing one of the 
vegetables that was particularly large, 
with a jack-knife he carved from its 
glistening heart the image of a frog. To 
the same hand we are indebted for the 
colossal statue of Lincoln that is en- 
throned within the beautiful memorial 
temple erected at Washington in memory 
of the great emancipator. 

This humble start of a notable career is 
of a kind that appeals strongly to. our 
national imagination. In impulses of the 
sort springing from our soil—so literally 
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from the soil in this case—lies our hope 
for the development of a distinctly native 
art. And the environment of young Daniel 
Chester French at this time was a happy 
one for the fostering of a point of view 
utterly American, as his father’s farm was 
on the outskirts of the village of Concord 
—that little Athens of growing American 
culture—when Emerson was still there, 
preaching the doctrine, among others, of 
ignoring European traditions and of 
standing or falling by our own. That this 
strict ideal was not fully achieved either 
by the Concord school of thought or by 
our sculptor is not surprising, but it con- 
tributed much toward conserving the pris- 
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tine originality peculiar to our growing 
commonwealth, so different in its outlook 
and conditions from the older civilizations 
over the seas. 

A recent visit to Mr. French’s New 
York City studio I found extremely in- 
teresting. His working quarters occupy 
the entire ground floor of a building in 
West Eighth Street, extending through to a 
rear exit in MacDougal Alley. There are 
two spacious workshops with ceilings of 
generous height to permit work upon proj- 
ects of great size. Around the walls were 
ranged numerous working models and 
fragments from his own hand that al- 
most constituted a visual history of his 
life’s work, and interspersed here and 
there were some casts of ancient and 
Renaissance sculptures that have doubt- 
less served the artist as inspirations in his 
quest for excellence. I observed with 
admiration akin to envy the generous 
amount of working space, so vital to a 
sculptor, and brought a laugh to the art- 
ist’s lips by remarking that, personally, 
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INSPIRED BY “OLD FAITHFUL” 


The photograph, reproduced at the left, of Yel- 
lowstone National Park’s most famous geyser, 
gave Mr. French the inspiration for the work pic- 
tured above, “The sons of God saw the daughters 
of men that they were fair.” The figures, as the 
sculptor first visioned them, are clearly discernible 
in the ascending steam clouds. 


even if I were a painter of miniatures, 
nothing could please me quite so much 
as to plant my easel in the center of a 
studio the size of the great concourse at 
Grand Central Station. 

Though Mr. French is seventy-eight 
years old, his appearance belies the fact, 
and every day finds him at work upon 
important projects. The inner studio re- 
vealed a model in clay of a memorial to the 
late George Westinghouse upon which 
the sculptor is now at work, and near it 
stood, completed, a large portrait medal- 
lion of the inventor, which will occupy the 
center of the architectural setting. 

The physical appearance of the man is 
utterly in keeping with the refinement and 
delicacy of his product. His sensitive, 
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trations. He was a farmer 
on the side, and he wrote 
a book on farm drainage 
from which I still receive 
a small royalty, though,” 
he added with a smile, “it 
has amounted to as little 
as $1.75 a year. Yet the 
book is still alive and of 
value. I myself know more 
about the subject than I do 
about art”—with another 
modest and whimsical 
smile—“ which may only 
go to prove how little I 
may know about drainage! 

“We moved to Concord 
in 1867. I was occupied 
there working on my fa- 
ther’s farm. I did not 
show any marked inclina- 
tion toward art in my boy- 
hood, though all the boys 
in our family connection 
sketched. None of the 
girls showed interest in 
it. My brother William 
was very facile with a pen- 
cil and was considered the 
artist of the family. He 








DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH 
A drawing by Walter Tittle. 


kindly face and slender, erect figure de- 
cidedly reveal the creator of “Death 
Staying the Hand of the Sculptor” or of 
the graceful Trask Memorial, and though 
one feels the lack of passion that largely 
characterized our New England culture 
of the nineteenth century, there obviously 
exists a delicate fancy, a gentle serenity, 
and a fine distinction to compensate in 
both the man and his work. 

“T was born in Exeter, New Hamsphire, 
on April 20, 1850,” said Mr. French in 
reponse to my plea for his story. “My 
father was Judge Henry Flagg French, 
chiefly distinguished as the first presi- 
dent of the Agricultural College of Massa- 
chusetts, and later as Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury under Grant. He occupied 
this post during three successive Adminis- 


was six years my senior, 
and in later years became 
director of the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. 

“At eighteen I began to show some in- 
terest in making imitations of objects 
around me, whittling some things, as boys 
do, from one thing or another. My father’s 
interest was aroused by a frog that I 
carved from a piece of a turnip, and a 
couple of little owls that I whittled from 
wood. He told Mary Alcott, a sister of 
Louisa, about them, and she gave me some 
clay, and one of her own modeling tools. 
I have it yet. That was the beginning of 
evil! I decided then to go ahead and to 
be a sculptor. 

“There were no stumbling blocks placed 
in my way. My father helped me, gladly. 
He had always wanted one of his sons to 
be an artist, as he was a lover of art and all 
things beautiful. There was no art school 
in Boston then. I had no real student days. 
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Have you ever heard of Dr. William Rim- 
mer? He was quite an important man, 
and did much for the artists of this 
country by his work in artistic anatomy. 
He had a class in Boston at that time com- 
posed entirely of young women, and con- 
sented to take me as his only male pupil. 
I went only a few times, and quit because 
I saw that my presence was embarrassing 
to the girls. I have regretted it ever since. 
Very few men wanted to go in for art at 
that time—at least in Boston. They 
evidently did not consider it a man’s job. 
William Morris Hunt also presided over a 
class of women, mostly from Beacon Hill. 
A number of them turned out well. Mrs. 
Frank Duveneck was one. 

“When I was twenty years old, the 





Photograph by Ewing Galloway 
FRENCH’S MASTERPIECE, HIS STATUE OF LINCOLN 
The impressive grandeur of this lonely figure in the great 
Lincoln Memorial at Washington, D. C., has brought to the 
sculptor a measure of the immortality of his subject. 
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town of Concord de- 
cided that a memorial 
of some sort should 
commemorate the 
famous Revolutionary 
battle there, and 
the idea for the 
statue of ‘The Minute 
Man of Concord’ 
grew out of this. My 
admiring friends ig- 
norantly thought I 
could attack a job of 
any magnitude, and 
I was encouraged to 
go ahead. I made my 
first model for it in 
1871, when I was 


LINCOLN 
It stands in 
the city of 
Lincoln, 


Nebraska. 





twenty-one, but it was not good 
for anything. In 1872, I de- 
signed the second model of the 
statue as it now stands. It was 
unveiled in 1875, when I was 
abroad, and it’s a pretty good 
statue. How I ever managed to 
do it at that time, having so 
little knowledge, remains a mys- 
tery to me.” 

“Don’t you think all artists 
advance in that way, by pro- 
ducing some precocious thing 
that sometimes demands years 
of effort to equal?” I asked. 

“Quite true,” he assented. 
“We have to work up labori- 
ously to such fortunate spurts. 
This work of my youth has re- 
mained my most famous and 
popular piece of sculpture. 

“My next performance of any 
consequence was a bust of Emer- 
son, made from many sittings at 
his house. Concord in Emerson’s 
time was a village of plain liv- 
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ing and high thinking. There was little 
luxury there, and no poverty. It was a 
community of high ideals, owing largely 
to Emerson’s influence and example. 
When I first met him he was already an 
elderly man. His tall figure, walking the 
village streets in a long black cloak or 
shawl, made me think of Dante walking 
the streets of Florence. I was as impressed 
as every one else. All who approached him 
were aware that they stood in the presence 
of a demigod. He had a deep, full, beauti- 
ful voice, a matchless enunciation, clear 
piercing eyes from which his soul shone 
forth, and an unfailing courtesy toward 
every one. 

“In response to my request, he agreed 
to sit to me, more to oblige me, I am sure, 
than from any interest in the thing. The 
work was done in a 


expressed regret for the tiresome task I 
had imposed upon him, he said: ‘This 
is as easy as sleeping!’ As the bust pro- 
gressed he remarked one day: ‘The more 
it resembles me the worse it looks,’ and 
finally, when it was completed, he said: 
‘That is the face I shave.’ 

“Of another effort to portray him, not 
my own, he pronounced about as blasting 
a criticism as I ever heard: ‘It looks as 
harmless as a parsnip!’ 

“During our sittings he said many 
things that I wish I had recorded. A few of 
them come back to me. He thought 
Webster was the greatest Anglo-Saxon of 
his time. He told me, too, of the difficulty 
he had in getting acquainted with Haw- 
thorne, because of the novelist’s shyness. 
An exchange of calls accomplished nothing. 

The barrier still re- 





lower room of Emer- 
son’s house with a 
view toward saving 
his time. My pro- 
cedure then was with 
an elaborate system 
of triangular meas- 
urements so exhaus- 
tive that a certain 
accuracy was a fore- 
gone conclusion if 
the process were 
faithfully followed. 
I tried hard to make 
more than a map of 
the work—tried to 
capture some of the 
kindly radiance of 
that wonderful face 
—but the result is 
doubtless valuable 
chiefly as an accu- 
rate record of the 
features of the great 
man. A newspaper 
critic damned it by 
calling it ‘French’s 
topographical sur- 
vey of Emerson’s 








51 mained. Almost de- 
; | spairing of getting 
really close to this 
new neighbor whom 
he knew to be emi- 
nently worth while, 
Emerson proposed 
to Hawthorne a 
tramp together to a 
town about twenty 
miles distant, where 
they would stop the 
night and walk back 
the following day. 
The invitation was 
accepted, and the 
strategy succeeded. 
After that, the in- 
timacy between the 
two men was very 
close. A contact with 
Ruskin had a less 
happy dénouement. 
Emerson called at 
his house, and be- 
fore the conversa- 
tion had proceeded 
far, Ruskin started 
upon a jeremiad 








head’! 

“The philosopher 
posed placidly and 
patiently. When I 


“THE MINUTE MAN” WON EARLY FAME 


French completed this work at the age of twenty- 
three, with no model but a cast of Apollo Belvidere. 
President Grant attended its unveiling at Concord, 
Massachusetts. 


against mankind in 
general that was 
so bitter that Emer- 
son could not stand 








is 
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“ON FLANDERS’ FIELD,” A WAR MEMORIAL AT MILTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


it. All the world was going to the devil. 
Disgusted by this pessimistic viewpoint, 
our sage of Concord abruptly departed.” 

During this interesting recital I was at 
work upon the portrait sketch of Mr. 
French. He had not seen it as yet, but in- 
quired, with a humorous twinkle in his 
eyes: 

“How goes the drawing?” Is it ‘all right 
but the mouth’?” 

“You are quite right to make a proverb 
of the usual complication,” I laughed, and 
passed over the sketch for him to see. 

“Tell me about your studies abroad,” 
I urged. “Did you go to Paris?” 

“T had almost no instruction abroad or 
anywhere,” he smiled. “I suppose I am 
one of these self-made men who worships 
his maker! After I made ‘The Minute 
Man’ I went to Florence and stayed about 
a year and a half. Thomas Ball took me 
into his studio, and taught me many 
things, but the trend of his endeavor was 
such that I could have learned about the 
same things here. In Florence I came in 
contact with Hiram Powers too, and 
gleaned some things from him. Oh, yes, I 


nearly forgot. At twenty I spent a month 
in the studio of J. Q. A. Ward, and he 
taught me many things both practical 
and artistic.” 

“But from the museums and monu- 
ments in Florence you doubtless learned 
much,” I suggested. 

“No,” he replied, with the characteris- 
tic modesty that immediately endears 
him, “I was too young. I didn’t know 
enough to profit by them. We were all 
too busy with the Canova tradition.” 

“Well, experience has been a good 
teacher to you,” I said. ‘Few men have 
been more prolific, and you pulled your- 
self up by your bootstraps almost single- 
handed.” 

“I’m mortified at the quantity of my 
stuff there is about’”—with a smile almost 
apologetic—“ but of course fifty years of 
effort is likely to accumulate a good deal! 
The Emerson bust was done in 1879. The 
next thing of any importance was the 
John Harvard statue for Harvard Uni- 
versity. After that nothing really hap- 
pened; I just did things! 

“We lived in Boston and Washington 
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for a number of years, and, in 1887, I 
moved to New York. That was the time 
when we had that great influx of dis- 
tinguished young men returning from 
their studies abroad—Dewing, Chase, 
Low, St. Gaudens, Weir, Duveneck, 
Olin Warner, and others. That was a re- 
markable flood of genius. There has been 
nothing like it since. The Society of 
American Artists was founded as a protest 
against the Academy. I was included in 
this organization, but I felt almost en- 
tirely left out. I had not studied in Paris. 
They had learned their trades more thor- 
oughly than I had mine. I felt like a man 
who had never been to college. They were 
all very kind to me, but I was not taken 
too seriously at first. I was a sort of out- 
sider, without the hall mark. 

“But I have no complaint against that 
excellent group; they were friendly. and 
have been my good friends ever since. St. 
Gaudens was very helpful to me. When the 
World’s Fair of Chicago was going for- 
ward he was instrumental in getting the 
statue of “The Republic” for me to do. 
After that I just went on doing things, 
and gradually recognition came. I was 
included in all the important societies. 
When this great array of talent of which 
I have spoken arrived from Europe, The 
Century Magazine under Richard Watson 
Gilder took them up and ‘made’ them, on 
the spot. My course was of necessity a 
bit more arduous.” 

A list of the important works that have 
come from Mr. French’s able and diligent 
hand makes a formidable record. Impor- 
tant among them may be mentioned the 
statue of General Cass, in the National 
Hall of Statuary at Washington; one of 
Rufus Choate, in the Boston Court House; 
the Thomas Starr King statue, as well 
as the celebrated John Harvard monu- 
ment, at Cambridge, Massachusetts; the 
“Dr. Gallaudet and His First Deaf-Mute 
Pupil,” in the Milmore Memorial at 
Washington; the bronze doors for the 
Boston Public Library; the statue of Alma 
Mater, at Columbia University; the four 
huge groups in front of the New York 
Custom House; portrait statues of George 
F. Hoar and Governor James Oglethorpe 
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of Georgia; and the two notable Lincolns, 
one at Lincoln, Nebraska, and the one al- 
ready mentioned, in the Lincoln Memorial 
at Washington. 

Among certain products of his fancy, 
done con amore, without a definite com- 
mission, may be mentioned the nude, 
carved in marble and called ‘“ Memory,” 
in the collection of the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York. This shows a lov- 
ing and intelligent study of both the 
nature and the Greek: antique. The sim- 
plicity and bigness of forms achieved at- 
test to a fine vision and execution. An- 
other beautiful example of work evidently 
done solely for the love of the task is the 
delicately chiseled group in the Corcoran 
Gallery, Washington, called “The sons of 
God saw the daughters of men that 
they were fair.” This composition, rep- 
resenting a winged male figure embracing 
a beautiful young girl, suggests to some 
extent, at first glance, a Rodin group of 
lovers. There is an atmospheric softness 
of technique, as well as the subject, that 
brings the great Frenchman to mind. 

An interesting story attaches to this 
group, the story of the origin of the idea 
in Mr. French’s mind. In a copy of a 
magazine he saw a photograph of Old 
Faithful, the famous geyser of the Yellow- 
stone Park, in eruption. The graceful 
plume of steam made a distinguished pat- 
tern against a dark sky, and the artist’s 
imagination discerned in it two figures 
in tender embrace. I present herewith 
photographs of both the geyser and the 
group, and it is a simple thing to discern 
the parallel, now that the sculptor’s hand 


has caught the vision in enduring marble. - 


The two heads are visible at a glance, as 
well as the motive for the angel’s wings; 
while the woman’s nude form is quite 
literally suggested in the steam. A more 
remarkable paraphrase of a transient mood 
of nature it would be hard to find. 

The statue of “The Republic” at the 
Chicago Exposition was of colossal pro- 
portions, but it was a temporary thing 
made of plaster. It has fallen to the lot of 
Mr. French, however, to design the larg- 
est work in marble that America has pro- 
duced, the statue of Lincoln mentioned 
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at the beginning of this article. Including 
its base, this statue stands more than 
30 ft. in height; without the pedestal the 
height is 22 ft. The total weight is 270 
tons. The head alone is more than 4 ft. 
high. To carve this huge monument from 
a single block of marble was obviously im- 
possible. Even if this feat had been 
achieved at the quarry, the transportation 
of such a weight in one piece could not be 
considered. Consequently, the great work 
had to be done in sections, 28 blocks of 
Georgia marble being employed, ranging 
in weight from 5 to 42 tons, and aggregat- 
ing 4,360 cu. ft. in bulk. 

Mr. French’s original model was only 
2 ft., 6 ins. in height. From this he made a 
working model 5 ft. high, which I saw in 
his studio. This was sent to the huge 
studios of the famous Piccirilli brothers in 
the Bronx. There are six of these brothers, 
each of whom is an able creative artist 
known for his excellence in original 
sculpture, while collectively they form the 
most able and valuable organization in 
America for the execution, up to the point 
of surface finishing, of works by nearly all 
of our well-known sculptors. Their equip- 
ment and training enable 
them to handle with com- 
parative ease mechanical 
problems for which the 
average artist is unpre- 
pared, either in physical 
equipment or in experience. 

They took Mr. French’s 
working model into their 
huge studio, which resem- 
bled a quarry strewn with 
great blocks of marble. 
Marking the model with 
about 200,000 minute points 
for purposes of measure- 
ment, they proceeded to 
carve out the great statue 
in many sections, all en- 
larged to the same scale. 
One year of incessant labor 
was required to complete 
the parts; then came the 





: EMERSON 
anxious moment when they An early work, done in 1879. humble before his job. 


were to be assembled into the completed 
unit. Possible errors or inaccuracies meant 
endless trouble, and labor to be re-done, 
but the various sections fitted together 
with absolute accuracy, and the huge 
figure stands to-day, to all appearances 
carved from a single stone. Mr. French’s 
work during this long process was to keep 
the creator’s eye on the thing as it de- 
veloped, and to finish the surface with his 
own hands, achieving the textures of his 
conception. 

Such are the tasks that have filled the 
long and busy life of one of our foremost 
sculptors, and such are the labors that he, 
with innate modesty, dismisses without 
“‘swank” and pretense. His life has been 
devoted to conservative procedure and 
principles, but he has looked with un- 
troubled eyes upon the development of 
a period and of artistic tendencies that 
have forged as far as possible from con- 
servatism. 

“No, I am not against the sort of thing 
that is designated as modernism,” he said, 
in reply to my query. “Good has come 
from it; it has blasted us loose from the 
cut and dried thing. It has limbered us 
all up, and has caused us 
to lose our restraining 
fears.” 

“You should be able to 
look back contentedly upon 
a lot of work well done,” I 
remarked. 

“Well, there are always 
regrets,” he replied. “I wish 
my things were better, par- 
ticularly some of them. I 
am sorry that I did not get 
to study in Paris with that 
brilliant crowd that came 
from there when I was 
young. As things were, I did 
not learn my trade until I 
was thirty-five, and I could 
have learned it better and 
more quickly with proper 
instruction abroad.” 

A sincere artist is always 











Farthest North by Railway 
The Story of Canada’s New Line to Hudson Bay 


LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


To cut the railway charges on western grain and other products from ranch to 
tidewater, Canada is renewing her great efforts to build a railroad to Hudson Bay, 
where ships may enter during about three months of the summer season. Sensing 
romance in this great adventure in railroading, Mr. Freeman, a well-known 
explorer and author, made the trip over the new route, and here he tells his story. 


WITH A long strip of blue print map un- 
rolled on the desk before him, one of the 
several distinguished engineers of the 
Hudson Bay Railway was speaking. 
“You may be quite assured that we 


shall complete a modern railway to the 
shores of Hudson Bay. Since resuming 
work last summer, we have not only 
finished reconditioning the 330 miles of 
line previously built, but have added 25 
































THE MAP OF A GREAT ADVENTURE IN RAILROADING 


Western Canada’s wheat region wants to shorten the haul of its products for European consumption, and 
after a long political struggle the Government is finishing a short line to Hudson Bay where, however, 
navigation is open only three months a year. But here is the saving: From Saskatoon to shipping point 
on Hudson Bay it is 845 miles, as compared to 1,142 miles to Port Arthur; from Hudson Bay it is 2,946 
miles to Liverpool, as compared to 4,071 miles from Port Arthur to Liverpool. 
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THE PATH OF PROGRESS IN CANADA’S NORTHERN WILDERNESS 


An air view of the mighty Nelson, showing the winding Hudson Bay Railway and the Kettle Rapids 
Bridge, which with many miles of track need never have been built had the right-of-way been laid origi- 
nally to Churchill rather than to Port Nelson. 


miles of new construction. The 150 miles 
remaining to be built to Churchill should 
be completed after next summer. This will 
be a thoroughly up-to-date railway in 
every respect. Should traffic warrant, it 
can be double-tracked—or quadruple- 
tracked, for that matter—at a reasonable 
cost. 

“So much for the railway. You may also 
be assured, now that it has been definitely 
decided to abandon Port Nelson and con- 
centrate on Churchill, that a thoroughly 
modern harbor will be provided at the 
most favorable natural location of the 
western shore of Hudson Bay. This ter- 
minal will have elevators and dockage 
facilities capable of handling—or of being 
expanded to handle—any traffic that may 
offer. 

“But”—and to emphasize the formi- 
dableness of the word, the speaker allowed 
the released ends of the blue print to roll 
together with a sharp snap— with both 
railway and harbor ready for operation, 
the success or failure of the Hudson Bay 


route will still hinge upon navigation. 
Not the erratic hit-or-miss navigation 
that has been carried on in the bay for the 
last three hundred years, but a navigation 
that is reasonably safe, regular, and cer- 
tain. Unless the grain-carrying steamers 
can ply back and forth by this route at a 
risk little greater and a regularity little 
less than that of the competitive carriers 
running by the St. Lawrence, the Hudson 
Bay Railway will have a hard time justify- 
ing itself.” My obvious question was 
checked with a raised hand. 

“No, I shall not venture an opinion on 
that point, and for the very good reason 
that I am not competent to do so. lama 
builder of railways, not a navigator of 
ships. The question cannot be answered 
definitely until navigation has met the 
varying conditions of several seasons. 
Ultimate success may be won by the step- 
ping-stones of early failures. 

“But don’t let any one of the several 
hundred thousand Canadians who would 
be willing to do so, try to answer the ques- 
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ICE AT PORT NELSON IN JULY 


The short three-month navigation season, July 15th to October 15th, is the most serious factor counted 
against the successful operation of the new route. Aérial reconnaissance for open water together with wire- 
less warnings are expected to lengthen the season to sixteen weeks. 


tion in advance. The Dominion has been 
split on the Hudson Bay route issue from 
the first, with prejudice and fancied self- 
interest coloring every viewpoint. The 
eastern, maritime, and Pacific coast prov- 
inces have blindly opposed it, in the 
belief that the diversion of traffic would 
do them harm. Just as blindly have the 
central provinces advocated it, in the 
belief that the panacea for all their ills 
will be found in the expected savings in 
freight through Hudson Bay routing. 
Each faction interprets, distorts, and in- 
vents to suit its own viewpoint, and the 
more you seek to learn from one or the 
other, the more confused you will become. 

“The riddle of the navigability of Hud- 
son Straits is baffling enough, without all 
this camouflage. To solve as much of it 
as will be possible for any one to do before 
the project is actually tried out, I should 
suggest you steer entirely clear of oppo- 
nents and proponents of the route, and 
adopt the comparatively peaceful expedient 
of going over it yourself. If you cannot ar- 
range to do that, talk with all the present- 
day navigators of the bay that you can 
corner. Sailors are blunt and honest, and 
will tell you what they have seen and what 
they believe.” 


For the next three months, during which 
I covered several thousand miles of west- 
ern, central, and northern Canada, that 
was the only really unprejudiced expres- 
sion of opinion on the Hudson Bay route 
I was to hear. Not until I started out by 
the Hudson Bay Railway itself in October, 
did I encounter another man who was 
really open-minded on the controversial 
subject. He also was an engineer; and 
so were the next two or three who were 
ready to consider the issue without per- 
sonal bias. And, finally, there were the 
skippers and mates and engineers of the 
two or three little steamers that came in 
from the freezing bay and laid up on the 
mud of Port Nelson for the winter. Of 
them I shall tell later. First a word of 
what the Hudson Bay land and sea route 
is, and what it is hoped the use of it will 
accomplish. 


The desire for shorter travel routes, 
which drew the early navigators to Hudson 
Bay in search of a sea passage to the 
Pacific, was responsible, three centuries 
later, for the movement to utilize this 
great landlocked body of water as a short- 
cut to the land route between central 
Canada and ports on both sides of the 
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NATURE ALMOST RECLAIMED THIS RAILWAY 


The line to Hudson Bay was started in 1911, during a boom in Western Canada, and 332 miles were built 
before the war. Heaving of the spongy muskeg by alternate freezing and thawing each year ruined a large 
part of the line, and the work of reconstruction was enormous when, last year, the government decided 
after a long political controversy to go ahead with the work. 


Atlantic. The Hudson’s Bay Company, 
even long after the St. Lawrence route 
was opened by the conquest of New 
France, found it more convenient to supply 
its trading posts on the central plains by 
way of York Factory on Hudson Bay. 

So it was only natural, when Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta became the 
greatest wheat-growing region in the Brit- 
ish Empire, that men should begin to de- 
bate the possibilities of reblazing the old 
trail and using it in reverse. The salierit 
contention was that, since a port on the 
western side of Hudson Bay was approxi- 
mately the same distance from Liverpool 
as was Montreal, and since most of 
Canada’s great central wheat-growing area 
averages about the same distance from 
Hudson Bay as from Port Arthur, on Lake 
Superior, the use of the bay route would 
effect a saving of freight over the distance 
from Port Arthur to tidewater on the St. 
Lawrence, whether shipped by rail or by 
lake steamer. 

The potential saving promised to be so 
substantial even four decades ago, before 
the export of wheat and cattle from the 
Canadian plains was a fraction of that to- 
day, that an expedition was dispatched to 


study, and report on, ice conditions as 
effecting the navigation of Hudson Strait. 
Even at that comparatively early date— 
1884—it was realized that this was the 
crux of the problem. Commander Gordon, 
R.N., made three voyages to Hudson Bay, 
one each in the summers of 1884, 1885, 
and 1886. The gist of his findings was that 
the strait was navigable from July 15th 
to October 15th by protected steamers of 
2,000 tons. He also reported that he be- 
lieved the natural harbor of Churchill 
offered far better facilities for a port than 
the open harbor at the mouth of the 
Nelson. 

Canada’s first great transcontinental 
railway was completed during the period 
of the Gordon voyages. Pride in, and en- 
thusiasm for, the splendid achievement of 
the Canadian Pacific swept the Dominion 
from coast to coast. It would not have 
been difficult at such a time for the power- 
ful railway interests to gain the popular 
ear with a plea that it would be neither fair 
nor economically sound to divert a part of 
its legitimate traffic to a route that was 
really not needed. This contention, indeed, 
was well based. Not for a decade or two 
more did the tremendous expansion of 
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NATIVES OF THE HUDSON BAY REGION 
Eskimos at Douglas Harbor, Hudson Strait, in summer. 


wheat production make Canada’s hopper 
too large for the spout, as Sir William Van 
Horne graphically put it. 

Two further expeditions added ma- 
terially to the knowledge of Hudson Bay 
navigation during the next twenty years, 
but little tangible progress was made 
toward the construction of a railway. 
Commander William Wakeman, who led 
the expedition of 1897, and the dis- 
tinguished geologist, A. P. Low, who led 
that of 1903-4, were inclined to add 
from three to four weeks to the three 
months of open season for navigation that 
Commander Gordon had regarded. as the 
limit. 

Meantime, the ever-swelling tide of 
golden grain from the plains of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta had begun to 
tax the capacity of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence route. Congestion, delays, and 
what they believed to be unduly high 
freight costs, united the farmers in an ap- 
peal that was too strong for Ottawa to 
resist, for relief through an outlet via 
Hudson Bay. Both political parties 
pledged themselves to the construction of 
a railway to Hudson Bay, to be built and 
operated by the government, Sir Wilfred 


Laurier spoke with enthusiasm on the 
subject. Earl Grey, the Governor-General, 
journeyed overland to the mouth of the 
Nelson and made his way out of the bay 
by the Straits on an ice-breaker to put his 
stamp of approval on the project. Shortly 
afterward, the Minister of Railways swung 
round the same circuit, to return brimming 
with confidence in the grandiose project. 
Contracts for the first 255 miles of line— 
starting from The Pas, on the Saskatchewan 
River near the northern end of Lake 
Winnipeg—were let in the summer of 1911. 
A year later, contract for an additional 
seventy miles was awarded. 

It was far from fortunate that the Hud- 
son Bay Railway rode to its start, though 
not to its finish, on the back of the frenzied 
land and railway building boom that swept 
central and western Canada during the 
six or seven years preceding the outbreak 
of the late war. The United States has 
had many land booms, but they have 
usually been localized to one state, like the 
recent orgy of speculation in Florida. 
Canada’s boom cut its swath across two 
thirds of a continent, overflowing into the 
mountain valleys of the Rockies and the 
muskeg swamps of the Athabaska. Town 
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lots sold for $10,000 or $20,000 in sites 
that to-day are marked by a name on the 
map and a few ruined log cabins. 

Concurrent with the speculation in 
land, and in some instances preceding and 
stimulating it, was a frenzy of railway 
building that (for the populations in- 
volved) has probably never known a 
parallel on the continent. To the western 
Canadian of this period, the steel rail 
was a finger of Midas, turning to gold 
everything that it touched. It did not mat- 
ter how much gold was poured out in lay- 
ing the steel—that would all come back a 
hundredfold to-morrow. 

It was while the optimistic young giant 
of the north was still seeing the world—his 
own gay young world—through spectacles 
of rose and gold, that the Hudson Bay 
Railway was started. So high was 
enthusiasm and confidence that there is 
said to have been a proposal that the 
golden spike should be driven at the begin- 
ning rather than at the finish. The esti- 
mates of costs ran to formidable figures, 
even as reckoned to-day. At the time they 
were laughed away as “a trifle compared 
to what was being spent blowing holes 
through the Rockies.” 

The following are the estimates as made 
for the alternate ports of Nelson and 
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Churchill, neither of which was definitely 
decided upon when railway construction 
was inaugurated: 


FORT PORT 

CHURCHILL NELSON 

$11,351,000 $ 8,982,000 
1,700,000 1,684,000 


Construction of railway ......... 
Buildings, power plant, etc...... 
Two elevators (four million bush- 
els each) NS ee ee 
GMMR Oa 0 cigs. atasoaaaagienss 3 
Engineering and contingencies. . . 
Harbor works and dredging. 


4,000,000 
320,000 


4,000,000 

320,000 
1,737,000 
6,675,000 


1,477,000 
5,065,000 





$25,783,000 $21,528,000 


It was estimated that sixteen trains a 
day could move 64,000,000 bushels of 
wheat to tidewater in thirty days. This 
amounted to about 250 shiploads, which, 
figuring two round trips a ship in that 
period, would have required a fleet of 125 
freighters. 

There would be no point in outlining 
further details of how the projected line 
was to fulfill its mission. Canada’s 
pyramided railway structure was already 
tottering, and the outbreak of the war in 
1914 brought it down. When the young 
land gallantly turned round and diverted 
its energies to the great task in Europe, 
its costly and uneconomic orgy of railway 
building quickly came to an end: along 
with that on other projects less worthy, 
work on the Hudson Bay line languished 
and ceased for lack of funds. Some of the 
costly grades were stripped of the steel so 
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UNNECESSARY AND EXPENSIVE—THE KETTLE RAPIDS BRIDGE 


Had Churchill been the original choice as a northern terminus, the expense of constructing two great 
bridges over the Nelson might have been avoided through laying a more direct line to Churchill. 
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desperately needed in France. The sag- 
ging muskeg cuts and fills of the bay line 
did not suffer this crowning humiliation, 
but a few seasons of scant maintenance left 
them little better than a wreck. 

With railway mileage being reduced 
rather than increased during the post-war 
period of reconstruction and _ retrench- 
ment, it was for a long time impossible to 
gain an ear in Ottawa for the plea of the 
western farmers that their still-augmenting 
wheat yields made the necessity of the 
Hudson Bay outlet greater than ever 
before. Pressure from the wheat prov- 
inces began to tell politically by 1925, 
but neither then nor since has there been 
much save more or less open opposition in 
evidence from Ontario, Quebec, British 
Columbia, and the Maritime Provinces. 

In 1926, both parties repledged them- 
selves to the completion of the railroad 
to Hudson Bay. Reconstruction was 
ordered to be started in the spring of 1927, 
but with this announcement came an in- 
timation that there would be a recon- 
sideration of the question of port. With 
$6,000,000 already expended at Port 
Nelson, it must have taken a deal of cour- 
age—political courage, which is rarely a 
robust article—to come to this decision. 
But with practically every competent 
authority who had previously studied the 
relative merits of Nelson and Churchill 
reporting in favor of the latter, there was 
nothing else to do. 

Realizing that any decision arrived at by 
Canadian engineers would be open to the 
charge of bias or partisanship, the Minis- 
try of Railways and Canals invited the 
English harbor expert, Frederick Palmer, 
to study and report upon the long-mooted 
question. After months of preliminary 
work, Mr. Palmer visited the rival ports 
during August, 1927. Almost immediately 
following his return to Ottawa came the 
announcement that Nelson was to be 
abandoned and that the railway would be 
carried north to Churchill. It was held that 
the natural harbor of the historic old 
northern post could be improved for less 
money than would be required to complete 
the artificial harbor in the estuary of the 
Nelson. 
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With almost all of the navigators of the 
bay a unit in favoring Churchill, the selec- 
tion of Nelson in the first place can be at- 
tributed only to the overwrought mental 
condition of the country at the culmination 
of the hectic boom, when the railway first 
got under way. The fact that the expendi- 
ture of more than the original estimate for 
the completed cost left the project less 
than half completed is an illuminative 
commentary as to the expensiveness of the 
mistake. 

It is now evident that the starting of 
the Hudson Bay Railway without ade- 
quate consideration of its tidewater ter- 
minal was an error for which all freight 
carried over it in the future must pay toll. 
Had the superiority of Churchill over Port 
Nelson been recognized at the outset two 
costly bridges over the broad Nelson 
would not have been built, together with 
from thirty to fifty miles of unnecessary 
track. The necessity of using the line 
already constructed, on the score of 
economy, will make the railroad from The 
Pas to Churchill a little more than 500 
miles long. A route running north of the 
Nelson the whole distance would have 
been materially shorter. 

When all construction work on the 
Hudson Bay Railway finally came to an 
end during the war, there had been com- 
pleted the 332 miles of line running from 
The Pas to, and across, Kettle Rapids of 
the Nelson. Except for the two great steel 
bridges over the Nelson, the road was 
almost a complete ruin. Ties—originally 
cut from the inadequate timber along the 
right-of-way—were rotted away, steel 
was rusted, and some of the spongy 
muskeg fills had dried out and burned up 
or blown away. Deeper thawings of the 
exposed earth had caused subsidences, in 
which the whole grade had all but dropped 
from sight. Some of these dips were so 
deep, according to Chief Engineer Mc- 
Laughlin, that a man standing on the 
caboose of a work train could not see the 
smoke-stack of the locomotive. Save where 
it was cut through rock, practically all 
of the grade had to be rebuilt throughout. 
Complete replacement of ties and rails 
was needed. Only the two big steel bridges, 
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PORT NELSON’S UNCOMPLETED HARBOR—NOW ABANDONED 


Across the end of a crib is seen the huge “million dollar” dredge thrown into its strange position by a bad 
gale. No practical plan has been found for relaunching it. 


which need never have been built had the 
Churchill route been determined upon in 
the first place, were as good as new. 

Actively pushed work during the sum- 
mer and fall of 1927 resulted in the re- 
conditioning of the 332 miles of existing 
line to Kettle Rapids, and the building of 
24 miles of new railway to the point at 
which it was determined the line to 
Churchill should leave the old Nelson 
grade. A mile of the Churchill grade was 
also finished before freezing temperatures 
put an end to the season’s activities. This 
gave a total of 356 miles of first-class 
modern railway, over which trains were in 
operation, with about 150 miles still to 
be built to Churchill. Work on both 
Churchill port and railway are to be 
pushed this year from the earliest practi- 
cable moment. 

Much that Major McLaughlin told me of 
the reconstruction work and future plans I 
have already set down in brief outline. 
Many and various were the special prob- 
lems of frost and frozen ground. Because 
the virgin muskeg was frozen to within a 


foot or two of the surface even in mid- 
summer, it had been impossible to use 
steam shovels or other mechanical con- 
trivances for moving earth in bulk. The 
whole grade had been built, and rebuilt, 
with pick, shovel, and wheelbarrows, in 
the primitive fashion that the first trans- 
continental lines were constructed. The 
“heaving” of telegraph poles from the 
ground by the freezing of the soggy mus- 
keg had given great trouble. This the 
engineers are now avoiding by the use of 
a specially designed tripod to carry the 
arms for the wires. Standing almost on 
the surface of the ground, the frost fingers 
found nothing upon which to exert their 
heave. 

When I asked Major McLaughlin about 
navigation of the bay, he grinned and 
handed me a sizeable sheaf of photographs 
showing steamers battling ice. In some of 
these the chaos of up-ended ice-blocks 
stretched to the far horizon. 

“Summer scenes in Hudson Bay and 
Straits,” he elucidated, still grinning, 
pointing to captions that indicated that 
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the photographs were taken mostly in 
July and August. Nansen or Peary or 
Amundsen never brought back anything 
more wintry looking from their polar voy- 
ages. 

After he had enjoyed his little joke, 
Major McLaughlin explained that the 
photographs were practically all taken in 
the exceptionally severe season of 1913. 
He also said that in every instance it was 
probable that aérial reconnaisance would 
have revealed open water, through which 
the steamers, warned by wireless in good 
time, could have directed their courses in 
comparative safety. 

“Tt is a baffling problem,” he added. 
“but it ought to be worked out in time 
with the substantial aids that modern 
science makes available. At any rate, we 
are going to have the railway and harbor 
ready for them.” 

On my trip out along the new line I 
found that the interior country has possi- 
bilities of future development. At Mile 
137, one of the traders had cut a good crop 
of wheat from a small patch near the lake, 
and every house in the settlement had 
its vegetable garden with almost fantastic 
growths of cabbage, beets, and carrots. 

The Cowan trading post and farm gave 
another impressive demonstration of the 
fertility of the rich clay underlying the 
muskeg. Golden wheat in the stook, purple 
dahlias in bloom, and several apple trees 
were the featured exhibits. True, the 
season’s apple crop had consisted of a 
single crab, which Mr. and Mrs. Cowan 
proudly brought out to be photographed. 
But they expected a larger crop next 
season. In the plains along the Missouri 
I have found few apples north of the 
southern line of South Dakota, and but 
few farther north on the main Mississippi. 

A short distance from the little settle- 
ment at Mile 137 are the great White 
Mud Falls of the Nelson, one of the most 
important potential water powers of 
Canada. Something like a million horse 
power is waiting to be harnessed here, 
with probably enough pulpwood in the 
vicinity to warrant the erection of a mill. 
In the comparatively short length of the 


Nelson River between Lake Winnipeg 
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and the bay, it is estimated that a total of 
two and a half million horse power is 
available, all within a few miles of the 
railway. If the anticipated traffic ma- 
terializes, this reserve of power will be of 
incalculable value. 

After I left the train on which I had 
made the first part of the journey from 
The Pas, Engineer Cecil Johnston took 
me, on a gasoline car, to the end of steel 
rails, and then I learned of some of the 
enormous difficulties of railway construc- 
tion in this frozen, boggy land. The work 
was slow and laborious in the extreme. 
Stripping the upper layer of muskeg to the 
frost line, the soggy mass was wheeled to 
the embankment in rickety old barrows 
that had been cast aside when work on the 
Nelson line had been called off, more than 
a decade ago. Not until the air had thawed 
a few inches more into the frozen earth 
could the next layer be removed. A grade 
built of such soft, spongy material is, of 
course, very unstable, and the refilling 
and reballasting must go on for many 
seasons, as it settles from the passage of 
trains. 

The greatest difficulty in building and 
maintaining a railroad through frozen 
muskeg, Captain Johnston explained, was 
the consequence of the continuation of the 
thawing underneath the grade during the 
long days of summer sunshine. Subsidences 
from this cause were greatly increased 
where water accumulated and stood in the 
ditches left in making the embankments. 
The best that could be done was to make 
drainage as complete as possible and then 
go on filling up the settlings as they oc- 
curred. The worst trouble on this score was 
expected to be encountered over the final 
fifty miles into Churchill. Here were 
barren plains, with frost extending to an 
unknown depth. There would inevitably 
be difficulty in making a permanent grade 
here, but this difficulty could be met 
and mastered only as it was encountered. 

When I reached the bay, I met men to 
whom navigation in these northern seas 
was an old story. Their first tales were of 
difficulties, suffering, and disaster—all 
caused by storms, fog, ice, and baffling 
compass deviations that, it is believed, are 
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due to large bodies of iron ore in this 
region. Yet most of these men said that 
they had been in tighter places on the 
Atlantic coast of Labrador, around 
Newfoundland, and in the Straits of Belle 
Isle than in Hudson Bay, and all these old 
sailors believed that a system of directional 
radio would make skippers in this perilous 
region independent of the wireless. They 
also felt that aérial reconnaisance of 
Hudson Strait, stations for which were es- 
tablished too late to be of practical use 
last season, would almost entirely elim- 
inate ice troubles, save in the very worst 
years. Lighting of the coasts, buoying of 
rocks and channels, and improved chart- 
ing would all combine to reduce hazards. 
All were agreed that Churchill would make 
a vastly better harbor than would Nelson. 

Among those who expressed themselves 
to this effect was Captain Robert Bartlett. 
Just before sailing from New York for the 
Aleutian Islands and Siberia, this distin- 
guished Arctic navigator assured me that 
he felt there was no problem in connection 
with the summer navigation of Hudson 
Strait that could not be effectually solved. 

Chief Engineer Kydd, who was brought 
from the Welland Canal and ordered, in 
effect, to dismantle the harbor at Nelson 
and build another at Churchill, takes the 
conservatively optimistic view on the suc- 
cess of the Hudson Bay route that I found 
to prevail among his colleagues on the rail- 
way job. He indicated that most of the 
shipping losses of the past had been due 
to the lack of navigational aids, which will 
be increasingly available in the future. 
Among these, he described a device for 
assisting a ship to penetrate frozen fog—a 
sort of gelid mist that lies heavy at times 
in the region of Churchill. The device con- 
sists of a cable along the bottom of the sea, 
which a steamer can follow, by use of cer- 
tain electrical instruments, with the same 
certainty that a man may grope along a 
guard rail at night—a system like that now 
in use in New York Harbor. 


Now that Canada has put a shoulder to 
the Hudson Bay task for a second time, 
there is little doubt that there will be no 
slackening of effort until the work is 
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finished. Because there is no absolute cer- 
tainty that the route will fulfill its purpose, 
it is, in a sense, a gamble—but just such a 
legitimate, big-visioned gamble as was the 
Panama Canal. In the case of the Canal 
there were two points of doubt—Was it 
physically possible to build it? and, Would 
it pay? With the Hudson Bay route, there 
is only the one question of whether or not 
it can be operated at a cost low enough to 
warrant the expenditure. 

Tf operation works out as well as there 
is good warrant for expecting, the saving 
to the central provinces of Canada on 
wheat and beef on the hoof alone will be 
sufficient to pay for the cost in a few years. 
Moreover, if the bay route effects a 
substantial saving from this part of 
Canada, it is certain that it can be used to 
almost equal advantage by the northern 
states of the Mississippi Basin. Further- 
more, if the route is a success for outbound 
freight, there is opened a way for inbound. 
Any one who has noted the distances that 
freight is attracted to the Federal Barge 
Line on the Mississippi will be inclined to 
acknowledge that merchandise can be 
carried from New York, Boston, or Phila- 
delphia to Minnesota, Dakota, or Mon- 
tana points cheaper by the Hudson Bay 
route than by direct rail. The saving to 
European ports from the shipping points of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta by 
use of the Hudson Bay route averages 
about 1,100 miles, much of it rail haul. 

Hudson Bay also offers the shortest 
possible route between European Atlantic 
ports and those of eastern Asia; by 
Churchill the distance is only about 8,000 
miles. The all-water route, by Suez, is half 
again as long, while by New York and San 
Francisco it is about 11,000 miles. 

Thus it will be seen that what Canada 
stands to win b¥ the success of the Hudson 
Bay route greatly outweighs what will be 
thrown into the balance to lose in case of 
failure. It is this, considered in connection 
with the fact that chances of success ap- 
pear materially greater than do those of 
failure, that makes what is so frequently 
styled a gamble, a perfectly legitimate one. 
It deserves’ to win, and, in the end, it al- 
most certainly will win. 








Why Capital Punishment? 


Third Article in a Series on Life and Death in Sing Sing 


LEWIS E. LAWES 


WARDEN OF SING SING PRISON 


In his official capacity Warden Lawes has put 116 convicted murderers to death in the 
electric chair. He talked at length to all of them while they were in the death house. 
In this article he explains why he changed his mind about capital punishment and 


now opposes it. 


ON MARCH 1, 1904, after having served 
three years in the Regular Army of the 
United States, I was appointed a guard at 
Clinton Prison, located in the Adirondack 
Mountains, at Dannemora, New York. 
Since that time, I have continually held 
positions at Auburn Prison, the New York 
State Reformatory at Elmira, and was 
Superintendent of the New York City 
Reformatory, first at Hart’s Island, then 
supervised the removal of the institution 
and its prisoners to a farm colony at New 
Hampton, Orange County, New York. 
This background can hardly be considered 
a fertile soil for the development of a real 
“sob sister.” 

During all this time I was a firm believer 
in the social necessity of capital punish- 
ment. 

On January 1, 1920, I was appointed 
Warden of Sing Sing, undoubtedly a most 
difficult prison for an executive officer. I 
still believed in capital punishment, and 
realized that, under the laws of the State 
of New York, it would be necessary for me 
to assume charge of legal executions. 

If you, the reader, were directed by 
name and official title to kill a designated 
human being, even though the man was a 
convicted murderer, it would make you 
pause—and think. It was my duty to 
determine the day—in fact, the exact hour 
and minute—that death should occur. 
This gruesome task caused me to seek all 
obtainable facts relating to capital punish- 
ment, not only in America, but in all 
civilized countries of Europe. No vital 
problem in the world has been considered 
with so little accurate knowledge. 


I had read with interest that in the 
Canadian Arctic, six hundred miles from 
Dawson City, two Eskimos were hanged 
on the gallows by Canadian Mounted 
Police, pursuant to a sentence of death 
duly and legally pronounced according to 
the law of the Dominion Government. 
The men who were executed had been in 
turn themselves the executioners, accord- 
ing to due tribal form and ceremony (to 
them as legal and binding as any white 
man’s laws),.of an Eskimo murderer. But 
because their assumption of the function 
of executioners was sanctioned by tribal 
law, not by the Dominion law, they paid 
the identical penalty that a few months 
before they had meted out. 

I cannot help but think of the story that 
comes from French Guiana, of Hespel, 
who was assigned as executioner of the 
Colony. When convicts were to be put to 
death, his was the duty of guillotining 
them. It would seem that he of all men 
should have felt the deterrent effect, if any 
existed. Yet he, himself, committed mur- 
der and was tried and convicted. 

I realize that the most horrible crime 
that can be committed is the killing of a 
human being, and likewise the most 
horrible punishment that can be imposed 
is the killing of a human being; the first 
the community could not prevent; the 
second is accomplished with premeditation 
and deliberation. 

Ignorance never rightly settled any 
question, and it is much easier to be critical 
than to be correct.,. 

Most of us who take sides on the ques- 
tion of capital punishment do so instinc- 
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tively, without ever questioning ourselves 
as to the reasons we feel as we do. We form 
an opinion early in life, and we cling to it, 
never obligating ourselves to reéxamine 
our reasons for ‘our belief. 

Why is there so much interest in capital 
punishment at present? It is due to the 
awakening of the public to danger in the 
growing murder rate. Three things that 
will always arouse interest in this subject 
are: execution of an innocent man, the 
commission of an unusually atrocious mur- 
der, and the threat to the safety of life in 
general by sudden social disorder or crimes 
of violence. The cause at present is the 
alarming increase of homicide in America. 

The death penalty originated among 
primitive savages, by whom it was used 
to eliminate their “unfit’”—that is, the 
deformed, crippled, insane, aged, and 
others, including the over-fat, who ham- 
pered the family or tribe in its activities. 

The fundamental theory of punishment 
is that it is used for deterrence, for retri- 
bution, and for reformation, and in the 
case of capital punishment there is a fur- 
ther basis urged for its retention—the need 
of eliminating those who menace the life 
and security of society. 

Reformation, obviously, cannot be ac-" 
complished by the death penalty. The 
argument that capital punishment is neces- 
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sary as a process of elimination is faulty; 
it is unscientific in its application. The 
idea of punishment of any type solely as 
retribution is gradually disappearing. His- 
tory condemns capital punishment. It 
must not be forgotten that the death 
penalty has been tried before on a colossal 
scale, judged, and found wanting. There 
is no place for sentiment either of hate or 
of sympathy in dealing with capital 
punishment, any more than there is in 
business life. What is needed is common 
sense and understanding. 

Death fades into insignificance when 
compared with life imprisonment. To 
spend each night in jail, day after day, 
year after year, gazing at the bars and 
longing for freedom, is indeed expiation. 
Executions, like war, brutalize men; the 
more that take place, the greater the 
numbers there are to execute. The man 
about to die becomes a hero. The executed 
man passes quickly from’the mind, while 
the criminal in life imprisonment remains 
as a living symbol of the awful conse- 
quences of an awful act. 

The United States is a nation that leads 
the world in scientific progress, that boasts 
achievement in the adjustment of industrial 
relations, in dealing with complex social 
and welfare problems, yet hangs its head 
in shame at 11,000 homicidal deaths each 

















DEATH WAITS AT THE END OF THE PASSAGE 


This is the pre-execution chamber at Sing Sing, where condemned prisoners are kept on the day of 
their execution. Their last walk is taken through the covered passageway to the death chamber. 
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year. In the face of this, why do we cling 
blindly to capital punishment? 

In spite of many signs that point to its 
positive failure as a deterrent, why do we 
retain our faith in its efficacy? Why do we 
believe that a punishment applied to one 
of every eighty homicidal crimes will deter 


others? It is an actual fact that where the - 


murders are numbered by the thousands, 
those who go to the chair or the scaffold 
are numbered by the tens. Even in Eng- 
land, statistics show that less than 5 per 
cent. of homicidal crimes result in imposi- 
tion of the death penalty. People say that 
capital punishment might deter if it were 
enforced. The point is that, until the char- 
acteristics of mankind change, real enforc- 
ement will never be accomplished. That 
is why, as a punishment, the death penalty 
will always remain a failure. The causes 
of crime are economic and sociological, 
with roots far deeper than mere punish- 
ment can hope to affect. We find that 
whatever deterrence there is in punish- 
ment lies in its certainty,not in its severity. 
If the solution of the crime problem is 
severity, we are illogical if we stop short 
of its limits. 

I am not asking that we abandon a 
scheme of punishment that is in successful 
operation. We have capital punishment 
and have had it for generations, yet we 
have a high homicidal rate in shameful 
contrast to the rest of the civilized world. 
We are just as far to-day from successful 
solution of the homicide problem as we 
have ever been. 

If capital punishment is a success, if it 
is a deterrent, why was it that when Eng- 
land had 240 capital offenses, and later, 
in Blackstone’s time, 160, crime was far 
more prevalent than it is to-day? In 
England, as late as 1820, the following acts 
were punishable by death: gypsies remain- 
ing in the kingdom one month; unlawfully 
killing, hunting, or stealing deer; unlaw- 
fully stealing fish out of any pond; injuring 
of Westminister Bridge or any bridge; 
cutting down or destroying growing trees; 
sending threatening letters. 

Most of the American colonies made 
twelve offenses capital. Connecticut made 
blasphemy a capital offense, also the curs- 
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ing or smiting of its parents by a child of 
more than sixteen. In Massachusetts, 
twenty witches were executed in the short 
space of eight months. When they stopped 
killing witches, witches ceased to exist. 
It has been said that witches really did not 
exist, but that the murderer is a real men- 
ace. The point is that the community 
thought it necessary to exterminate both. 

In England, in 1830, a petition was 
signed and presented to Parliament by one 
thousand bankers from 214 towns, stating 
they found, by experience, that infliction 
of death, or even the possibility of the 
death penalty prevents the prosecution, 
conviction, and punishment of the criminal 
and thus endangers the property it is. 
intended to protect, and therefore request- 
ing that forgery be removed from capital 
cases. 

Why did pickpockets, for whom detec- 
tion meant death, ply their trade at 
public hangings in the very sight of the 
gallows? Why do states that have the 
most legal executions, also have the great- 
est number of homicides in proportion to 
population? Why do those states where 
lynchings are most frequent also have the 
greatest number of murders? If the fear 
of death is a deterrent, why is it that a man 
will commit murder in prison, where the 
chances of escaping detection are 1 in 
10,000? What explanation is there of the 
fact that. several counties in New York 
State had no murder convictions for a 
number of years, some of them for long 
periods, yet when the first conviction for 
murder occurred with the subsequent 
execution of the murderer at Sing Sing, it 
was immediately followed by a number of 
murders? 

I ask that others will bring to this prob- 
lem an open and unbiased mind, will ask 
themselves these questions and answer 
them without prejudice. I find that those 
who have given real study to the subject 
usually favor the abolition of the death 
penalty. To have been retained so long in 
our system of penology, capital punish- 
ment must have or appear to have some 
justification. Let us see whether it is really 
necessary, whether it has ever had any 
success in dealing with capital crime. 
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In the first place, is death necessary in 
order to balance the debt of the individual 
to society for the wrong that has been 
done? This conception of punishment is 
based on the old belief of retaliation, on 
Mosaic law—“An eye for an eye” —and 
if we are to follow this old Mosaic law, 
why not, with equal logic, follow the 
Biblical injunction: ‘Thou shalt not kill’’? 
This theory of retaliation is not used in 
fixing punishment for other crimes. The 
state should not stoop to the ethics of the 
common murderer. The balancing of that 
debt is a matter between the man and his 
Creator. The light of modern penology is 
beginning to demonstrate that capital 
punishment is not a solution, but an 
avoidance of the real problem; that many 
crimes, even capital crimes, are the results 
of maladjustment of the person and not 
any evil that is inborn and that cannot be 
cured, but must perish with the individual. 
As a general proposition, I do not subscribe 
to the theory that all moral evil is the 
result of physical evil. 

Let us consider for a moment the types 
of individuals who commit these 11,000 
capital crimes each year. Many murders 
occur under the stress of violent emotions, 
others are the result of a sudden flash of 
anger. Where is the man that has not at 
some moment in his life had the over- 
whelming impulse to kill? Sometimes the 
difference between the penalty of death 
and that of a brief period in prison is but 
the space of a few inches measured on 
the victim’s body, owing to the slightest 
failure of codrdination between the mind 
and the muscular reaction of the man 
wielding the gun or knife. The impulse to 
kill is the same. The one possessing co- 
ordination and skill succeeds. 

Still other murders are committed be- 
cause of trifling causes—a desire for re- 
venge, or because of some fancied griev- 
ance. Of those who commit these crimes 
not a few are medically, if not legally, 
insane. These are border-line cases, men 
who, if they had not committed the par- 
ticular crime, would sooner or later have 
given evidence of insanity. After commu- 
tation from death, many have gone 
insane; that is, have been declared legally 
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insane. Where was the line of demarcation? 
Would they not have been just as insane 
at the time of execution if they had not 
been commuted? Not a few murderers of 
the abnormal category have a mentality 
as low as a six or eight year old child. 
There are very few who murder coldly, 
deliberately, remorselessly. What few there 
are present the same problem as the 
dangerous insane and must be controlled 
in the same manner. We do not advocate 
killing the insane because they are danger- 
ous or difficult to handle. 

Is the death of the murderer necessary 
as a measure of public safety? Must we 
admit that we kill because we can devise 
no better way, that it is the easiest solution 
of the dilemma? Contrary to public belief, 
life imprisonment is not an uncertain. 
punishment. Since 1889, when electro- 
cution for murder was legally established 
in New York State, 431 men and 6 women 
have been committed to Sing Sing Prison 
for execution. Of these, 266, including two 
women, were electrocuted. Before the 
date set for electrocution, 2 died natural 
deaths, 3 committed suicide, 2 drowned 
while escaping, and 11 were pronounced 
insane and transferred to Dannemora 
State Hospital; 13 are now in the death 
house, making a total of 297 who are dead, 
insane, or awaiting execution. 

The convictions of 53 men and 2 women 
were reversed by the Court of Appeals. 
Of these, 31 were acquitted; 5 were re- 
convicted and executed; 1 was recon- 
victed and his sentence commuted to 
natural life; 14 were convicted of murder, 
second degree; 3 of manslaughter, first 
degree; 1 of manslaughter, second degree; 
and 1 is awaiting execution. One woman 
was acquitted and the other was convicted 
of murder in the second degree. The sen- 
tences of 75 men and 2 women were com- 
muted to imprisonment for natural life, and 
of these only 3 have later been pardoned, 
and only 7 discharged by special commu- 
tation; the remainder are now in prison, 
or in the hospital for the criminal insane, 
or have died in prison. 

In the same period (1889-1928), thee 
were 639 commitments for murder, second 
degree, and 2,112 for manslaughter, first 
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degree. This gives a total of 3,188 commit- 
ments for what is popularly known as 
murder. Thus, the death penalty has been 
exacted in 63 per cent. of the total com- 
mitments for murder, first degree, and for 
8.3. per cent. of all commitments for 
“murder.” 

The fact that 31 persons were acquitted 
and 19 others convicted in a lower degree 
after having been convicted of a capital 
crime, causes one to wonder how many of 
the 268 who were executed might not have 
received new trials and have been ac- 
quitted or convicted on a charge that did 
not exact the death penalty if they too had 
had money or friends to engage the most 
able legal counsel. 

One man, who fortunately received a 
commutation to natural life only a few 
minutes before he was to be strapped to 
the chair, was later proved positively to 
have been innocent. Perhaps there were 
other such cases. 

If juries and judges can err in one proved 
case, is it not possible that there may have 
been other errors that cannot now be 
corrected because the unfortunate man is 
dead? As a matter of fact, the juries and 
judges erred in 13 per cent. of the original 
commitments for murder, first degree; 
and 51 per cent.—more than half—of 
these persons were acquitted on retrial 
as not guilty. Is not the percentage of 
“probable error” entirely too high to 
warrant a penalty that is irrevocable? In 
view of the relatively large number. of 
cases in which the higher court has re- 
versed the lower courts, the number of 
commutations to life imprisonment is not 
large. If the lower courts can err in 13 
per cent. of the cases, it is within the realm 
of possibility that a mistake is made in an 
additional 18 per cent. of the total cases. 

It will be noted that only 3 pardons and 
7 special commutations have been granted. 
This fact answers the frequently heard 
charge that life imprisonment does not 
really mean life imprisonment and is not, 
therefore, a proper penalty for murder in 
the first degree. 

The further assumption that the mur- 
derer is a dangerous criminal from whom 
society must be protected is flatly dis- 
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proved by the figures, which show that 
go per cent. of the men and women com- 
mitted for murder, first degree, had no 
previous felony record. Nor is there a 
single instance in which a prisoner par- 
doned or specially commuted for murder, 
first degree, returned to Sing Sing Prison 
because of a second homicide. . 

A study of Sing Sing’s records running 
back to 1850 shows only slight variations 
in commitments for homicide. The percent- 
age at no time runs above 8 per cent.; 
commitments for murder, first degree, 
average about 1 per cent. This study also 
shows that 51 per cent. of the cases for 
murder, first and second degrees, have 
been committed by foreigners, in com- 
parison with a rate of 26 per cent. for all 
other crimes committed by foreigners. 

From 1850 to 1870 the foreign-born 
Irish led in the number of commitments 
for murder, and from 1870 to 1889 the 
native-born of Irish stock led, with foreign- 
born Germans second and foreign-born 
Italians third. Between 1890 and 1919 
the foreign-born Italians took the lead, 
the Irish second; Negro, third; English- 
Scotch, fourth; German, fifth. From 1920 
to the present time, the foreign-born Itali- 
ans have led, with the Negro in second 
place; the Irish stock, third; and English- 
Scotch, fourth. 

From 1890 to 1927 those of Italian stock 
(or per cent. foreign-born) led with 28 
per cent. of all commitments for murder; 
Trish stock (20 per cent. foreign-born) 
second with 19 per cent.; Negro (9 per 
cent. foreign-born) third with 14 per cent.; 
English-Scotch stock (foreign-born 19 per 
cent.) and German stock (foreign-born 46 
per cent.) fourth with 1o per cent. each; 
miscellaneous stock (foreign-born 50 per 
cent.), 19 per cent. 

In other words, the typical murderer of 
any given period comes from the race that 
is making a place for itself in a new environ- 
ment. The Irish led for a long period fol- 
lowing their immigration and the Germans 
were a close second following their immi- 
gration period. The Italians then took first 
place, and now the Negro, who is migrating 
from the South, is rapidly forging toward 
the lead. 
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One often hears of the low murder rate 
in England and in other foreign countries, 
and we are told that this condition is due 
to more stringent laws, and so on. In the 
light of these figures, it seems likely that 
England’s favorable record is due to the 
homogeneity of her population. Murder, 
in its final analysis, is due to extrinsic 
conditions rather than to an inherent in- 
stinct for killing. Is society justified in 
taking a life for a crime that is a result of 
conditions for which it is largely responsi- 
ble, and in exacting a death penalty where 
the percentage of “probable error” has 
proved to be so large? Would not life 
imprisonment answer the purpose as well 
and with greater justice to all? 

Life imprisonment does not present a 
real difficulty in the control of the mur- 
derer. If it did, we should expect to see it 
reflected in the homicide rates in those 
states and countries where the death 
penalty is abolished—in the eight states 
of the United States and in Holland, Rou- 
mania, Italy, Portugal, Belgium, and half 
of Switzerland. We should expect them to 
have higher rates, whereas, in fact, usually 
they have lower rates. 

Many actual slayers and _ potential 
murderers are confined in the Matteawan 
and Dannemora State Hospitals for the 
criminal insane, and there can be no capital 
punishment for an inmate in either insti- 
tution who has committed murder. 

The murderer is not a criminal in his 
nature as we ordinarily understand the 
term. During twenty-three years, I have 
known many men who have been com- 
muted from death, and, invariably, they 
have been quiet, dependable, and trust- 
worthy. I have placed them in posts of 
responsibility, and they have measured up 
to the trust. 

Have you ever heard of a murder com-. 
mitted by a released murderer? When we 
examine the record of men convicted of 
murder, we become impressed by the pre- 
ponderant number of those who may 
be described as “one-crime men.” The 
record of 180 men convicted of various 
degrees of homicide and paroled from 
Sing Sing during a period of five years 
disclosed only three brought back for 
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violation of parole. Those who are com- 
muted from the death house, in prison, 
often exercise great influence for good. 
Where would society have profited if it had 
killed these men? It might have satisfied 
a momentary craving for revenge, but that 
is all. 

Finally, is it necessary as an example to 
others to kill the murderer? If it is, why 
surround the act with so much secrecy? 
It is surely not a deterrent example to 
perform an act furtively. If the state really 
believes that execution is necessary to 
deter others, it should execute openly and 
unashamed. Does not this furtiveness 
carry the suggestive thought that the 
spectacle of legalized killing by the state 
brings a hardened outlook toward murder 
on the part of the unthinking masses, 
which is far more harmful than any 
counterbalancing influence as a deterrent? 

It is also very true that the thought of 
the penalty is rarely in the mind of the 
person who commits murder. Few crimes 
of murder are of sufficient premeditation 
to permit any regard to the consequences 
to be in the mind of the perpetrator. The 
thought of death is far from a powerful 
deterrent, its very remote threat is of 
little weight in comparison to the temp- 
tation of some desperate exigency or with 
the passion aroused by some overwhelming 
impulse. 

How is it possible to suppose that any 
penalty that is inflicted so spasmodically 
can be a deterrent? Statistics show that 
everywhere it is a punishment that is 
conspicuous by the infrequency of its ap- 
plication. It may with truth be said that 
the only certain thing about capital punish- 
ment is the uncertainty with which it is 
inflicted. We cannot avoid the conclusion 
that the sureness of detection, reflected 
in the number of prosecutions in pro- 
portion to crimes; the certainty of punish 
ment, reflected in the number of con- 
victions; the celerity and accuracy of 
punishment, reflected in the few appeals, are 
the determining factors in the very low 
proportion of homicidal and other crimes, 
rather than the severity of the punishment 
that is meted out. The deterrent effect of a 
law seems not to depend on the ugliness 
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of its threat, but rather on the certainty 
and celerity with which the threatening 
gesture reaches home. 

Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise, former chair- 
man of the Prison Commission of Great 
Britain, says, relative to the certainty of 
punishment: 


It was not until the folly of unprofitable and 
cruel punishment had been illustrated, as in 
this country, by its failure to correct, or pre- 
vent, or until the certainty of punishment was 
recognized as the real deterrent for crime, that 
the penal system was rationalized. 


Definite figures show that capital punish- 
ment cannot be justified by its success. We 
find, in general, fewer homicidal crimes 
in states that have abolished the death 
penalty than in those comparable in 
character where it is retained. 

Not only does capital punishment fail 
in its justification, but no punishment 
could be invented with so many inherent 
defects. It is an unequal punishment in 
the way it is applied to the rich and to the 
poor. The defendant of wealth and position 
never goes to the electric chair or to the 
gallows. Juries do not intentionally favor 
the rich, the law is theoretically impartial. 
But the defendant with ample means is 
able to have his case presented with every 
favorable aspect; while the poor defendant 
often has a lawyer assigned by the Court. 
Sometimes such assignment is considered 
part of political patronage, and usually 
the lawyer assigned has had no experience 
whatever in a capital case. Even after 
death, distinction prevails. Where there 
are relatives who can afford to do so, the 
body may be claimed and taken away. The 
law states that the unclaimed body shall 
be buried on prison ground and in quick- 
lime. 

It is a punishment, too, that falls most 
severely on the family of the defendant; 
for the murderer himself, his suffering is 
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soon over. The wives, the mothers, the 
children are the ones who suffer. I yield 
to no one in acknowledging the duty, we 
owe to the family of the murderer’s victim, 
but I have very grave doubts whether 
society is right in inflicting this terrible 
burden. on the innocent family of the 
murderer, believing, as I do, that the 
punishment serves no purpose, other than 
to get rid of the murderer. 

It is a punishment of absolute finality: 
there is no opportunity for the correction 
of mistakes. For that very reason, juries 
will not inflict a punishment so irrevocable. 
I have known several men who have been 
very close to the chair and who, afterwards, 
were found to be innocent. Still other men 
have had their sentences commuted to life 
imprisonment just before time of execution. 
If they deserved commutation, they did not 
deserve «death, and yet they were within a 
few moments of it. Finally, it has so many 
legal safeguards that it is slow in operation 
and so arbitrary that it cannot be made 
to fit all of the varying degrees of even 
first degree murder. By reason of all these 
defects, it remains a useless punishment, 
too seldom applied by judge and jury 
to be a warning. 

Capital punishment has never been and 
can never be anything but an uncertainty. 
It is a punishment for revenge, for re- 
taliation, not for protection. We can have 
a punishment that is possible of appli- 
cation with both certainty and celerity 
that presents an opportunity for the 
individualization of treatment and that is 
in accord with modern criminological 
methods. Can we not have the vision to see 
the possibilities of the future, the courage 
and faith to progress toward those possi- 
bilities? 

Bulwer-Lytton truly said: “Society has 
erected the gallows at the end of the lane, 
instead of guide posts and direction boards 
at the beginning.”’ 


Next Month: Who Is a Criminal—and Why? 











Our Place in the World 


We Are Supreme—sShall We Remain Peaceful? 


Compiled by FREDERICK PALMER 


WHEN WE started out to ask the leaders 
of America which way the nation was 
headed in the next generation we knew also 
that we must evaluate our place in the 
world to-day. The small school boy knows 
by this time that we have entered a new 
epoch in our history. War changed the 
status of every great nation, including our 
own—and now, ten years after the end of 
the Great War, the world is still tormented 
by the thought that this supreme tragedy 
in the lives of nations might recur. The 
ultimate crisis of international relations is 
war—or, as Clausewitz said, war is a 
special form of politics. 

No nation has so much to lose or so little 
to gain by war as we have. The accepted 
insurance against it is a combination of 
skillful diplomacy and military prepared- 
ness. Often the soft word that turns away 
wrath and the ready weapon have worked 
together to maintain peace. Until we have 
achieved the Utopia when all nations lay 
down their arms our best guides in chart- 
ing a course may well include not only 
the diplomats but also the military experts. 


We have at least one man of high 
achievement both as a soldier and as a 
diplomat. When the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence suddenly revealed the bitter clashes 
of the Allies to the world, which for four 
years had heard only what the censorship 
passed, few realized that General John 
J. Pershing had already been conducting 
a long series of very brittle peace confer- 
ences. War did not change racial differ- 
ences, but often intensified racial passions 
when the price that each ally was paying 
for concerted action was in blood. Each 
nation thought it knew better than any 
other how to win the war and thought its 
counsel ought to prevail. , 

Far removed from Washington, Persh- 
ing had to be legate ag*Well as commander 
with a free hand. He had to confer about 
policy not only with Allied commanders 
but also with “Allied statesmen. He had 
something of Franklin’s disarming sim- 
plicity in negotiation, keeping to the 
main point, and never holding malice. 
Therefore, what he has to say about our 
future has high value. 


Pershing—The High Cost of Unpreparedness 


“A liberal endowment of 
common sense is the greatest 
blessing that could come to 
us in this practical world. 
The success of democracy 
depends upon the standard 
of intelligence of the people 
—in other words, upon their 
common sense. America’s 
high place in the world has 
demonstrated the wisdom of 
the founders of the Republic 





in trusting the common sense 
of the people. Not only is its 
application seen in the rela- 
tions of individuals toward 
each other, but in their man- 
agement and administration 
of the affairs of government. 

“This common sense, or 
‘horse sense,’ as we used to 
call it in Missouri when I was 
young—the straight, the rea- 
sonable, the practical thing 
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—applies to the relations of nations as well 
as to individuals. It operates either in 
peace or in war. It got us over many dif- 
ficulties in our dealings with the Allies 
during the war. It is the neighbor-to- 
neighbor method of give and take in mu- 
tual interest. Through the application of 
this principle in our counsels, and in the 
handling of our relations with other coun- 
tries since the war, we have been able to 
help many of them to get on their feet 
again. The financial power that has come 
to us is being used as only a strong 
nation should use it. With it go the re- 
sponsibilities of moral leadership. 

“We have not always used common 
sense in support of our world position. As 
a strong and reasonable nation, our power 
may be a decisive factor in keeping the 
peace among nations. Had we used more 
common sense in looking into the future, 
and had we been prepared with even rea- 
sonable military force to back up our 
words before the World War, we might 
have gained our objective without the cost 
in lives.and money that military action 
entailed. 

“At the close of the war, when we had 
demonstrated our military strength in 
action, notwithstanding the delay of a 
long period of preparation after we were 
in the war, we had the most powerful 
of navies in the making, and two million 
soldiers in France, but there was no temp- 
tation to use our power for the annexation 
of enemy soil. Such a thought was as 
absurd to any American as it was in- 
evitable that the older nations, with their 
dense populations, should follow prec- 
edent by making the most of victory in 
bringing nationals that had been under 
alien rule back under their flags and in- 
suring their future defense by a rearrange- 
ment of their tactical frontiers. 
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“Tt is not traditional, or wise, or in 
self-interest for us to covet the terri- 
tory of others. But, with due considera- 
tion to the question of defense, the size of 
our army, which has always been, and is 
now, small for our population and wealth 
as compared to the armies of other na- 
tions, cannot be further reduced without 
a lapse into the dangerous condition in 
which we found ourselves in 1917. 

“As to our navy, it must be able to 
protect our long coast line on two oceans 
and that of the whole American hemi- 
sphere, to whose defense we are pledged 
by the Monroe Doctrine. Military train- 
ing, whether on land or on sea, is of 
itself of high moral and physical value 
and, in America, could never excite the 
war-spirit in the old sense, which there is 
reason to hope is becoming a thing of the 
past in all countries. 

“The forces in the next great war may 
move very swiftly to a decision. The na- 
tion that has to improvise armies or na- 
vies in haste will be at a greater disad- 
vantage against the prepared nation than 
ever before. With reasonable preparation 
openly made, our nation a unit capable 
of prompt action, our diplomacy frank 
and neighborly, we should be in a position 
to make the most of our position as a neu- 
tral in any great crisis in preserving world 
peace. When other nations lose their 
tempers, we should be able to keep ours 
in our friendly detachment and good will 
toward all. When another nation, or group 
of nations, sees an advantage to be gained 
by blows, our influence will be effective 
if behind our recommendations is the 
force to make: them effective. An aid to 
this end will be an understanding of other 
peoples and how their different situations, 
traditions, and racial customs lead them 
to think differently.” 


Herrick—-America’s Power to Enforce Peace 


- The dean of our Ambassadors is Myron 
T. Herrick, now past seventy. Some years 
after he was Governor of Ohio, he be- 
came Ambassador to France under Presi- 


dent Taft. Wilson did not appoint a suc- 
cessor until Herrick had served through 
the early months of the war. In 1921, he 
was reappointed by Harding, and through 
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the succeeding years his has been a con- 
tinuous, intimate experience with the 
problems of after-war reconstruction. Mr. 
Herrick writes: 

“MM. Claudel, the French Ambassador 
at Washington, says that it is within our 
power to keep the peace of the world. This 
suggestion of the extent of 
our authority is interesting, 
when we consider that we 
are outside the League of 
Nations and have so often 
been told we were thereby 
deprived of our legitimate 
power. At first, it was a dis- 
tinct disappointment to me 
when our President refused 
to accept the Senate amend- 
ments and thus prevented 
us from entering the League. 
It seemed like deciding upon 
an undesirable degree of isolation. 

“However, after sitting for seven years 
as unofficial American observer in the 
Council of Ambassadors, an arm of the 
League of Nations, I have become quite 
complacent over the fact that we did not 
enter the League, since a very small per- 
centage of the questions that have come 
before that body during these years have 
dealt with matters that concern or should 
concern us, and to have been obliged to 
discuss and vote on all these questions of 
purely European interest could not, in 
my opinion, have done otherwise than 
entangle and embarrass us. 

“As the other nations have moved on 
in their earnest endeavor to find a solu- 
tion of their post-war problems, it has 
become more and more apparent to me 
that our contribution to these solutions 
was the more useful and effective by the 
very reason of our position outside the 
League. 





“We are undoubtedly to exercise our 
influence, not by force of arms, but by a 
manifest moral authority of which we 
are becoming conscious and of which we 
must persistently try to show ourselves 
worthy. This is our reserve power. There 
are many evidences of belief in our gooc 
faith and ability over here 
[i.e. in France], and if by 
reason of these we are des- 
tined to play so large a réle, 
it is important to examine 
the tools with which we are 
to work. It is through our dip- 
lomatic and consular services 
that we employ systemati- 
cally and continuously— 
which is the only effective 
‘way—the resources of peace. 
The diplomacy of democ- 
racy is not the mechanism 
of intrigue, but the use of the facil- 
ities of negotiation and persuasion to 
protect the national interests we believe 
to be just, and to promote the fair settle- 
ment of any controversy that may arise. 
Notes, memorandums, and documents can 
never take the place of men. The need 
of an expert and informed body of trained 
men for the conduct of foreign relations 
is beyond any possible argument. 

“Tt is only one who has long been as- 
sociated with the men in the Foreign Serv- 
ice who can know the unselfishness and 
the tirelessness of their efforts. Trained eyes 
and trained ears are better than inexperi- 
enced ones, however acute, and they are 
needed out in front of the peaceful bat- 
talions, just as much as they are in front 
of an army making war. It is they who 
blaze the way toward establishing ‘our 
place in the world,’ and also, in a spirit of 
‘generous solicitude,’ aid others to fix 
their orbits in the constellation of nations.” 


Gibson—Our Growing Responsibility for the Future 


Outstanding among our younger diplo- 
mats is Hugh Gibson, now Ambassador to 
Belgium, who was our chief delegate at 
the Naval Arms Conference at Geneva last 


summer. We asked for his views on our 
new place in the world not alone because 
of his experience at the Geneva confer- 
ence, but also because he is a ‘“‘career 
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man” in the State Department—one of 
the pioneers of the group of young men 
who have given their lives to diplomacy 
since we established a permanent diplo- 
matic and consular service. Mr. Gibson 
writes: 

“Tt seems to be generally assumed that 
America has taken her place 
in the world. It would per- 
haps be more accurate to say 
that we are in process of be- 
ing shaped for a new position, 
of which we can only con- 
jecture the responsibility. To 
an extent greater than we 
now realize, the future of the 
world is bound to be affected 
by the wisdom with which 
we discharge our growing 
responsibilities. The way in 
which we use our power will 
depend largely on our governmental equip- 
ment to deal with our problems—and this 
should bring home to us the urgent need 
for building up an adequate body of 
trained men to handle our foreign relations. 

“Our immediate problem boils down to 
attracting the right sort of men to public 
service. This is difficult because diplomacy 
is an almost unknown profession to Amer- 
ica. The social and ceremonial side, which 
is more generally known, is merely a 
troublesome incidental, and sometimes 
serves to attract the sort of men we do 
not want. The real diplomacy is a worka- 
day, common-sense profession like any 
other, and, like any other, it requires the 
broadest possible sort of training and ex- 
perience. We exact the best possible train- 
ing from the lawyer to whom we entrust 
our private affairs, or the surgeon to whom 
we entrust our bodies. Is it unreasonable 
that we should be equally exacting about 
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the fitness of the men who must assume 
responsibility for American lives and 
property—and perhaps still more, the 
maintenance of relations upon which may 
depend the issues of peace and war? 

“It is getting to be more and more a spe- 
cialized business to maintain harmonious 
relations in the complex life 
of to-day, and the demands 
upon the trained diplomatist 
grow heavier every day. 

“To discharge his duties 
efficiently he must first of all 
be a thorough going Amer- 
ican, not only in his senti- 
ments but in his knowledge 
of American institutions and 
American aims; he must 
know the institutions and 
aims of the country to which 
he is accredited, and beable to 
see the other country’s point of view while 
maintaining our own. All this is merely a 
necessary complement toa specialized train- 
ing that is becoming more and more essen- 
tial—a training in international law, eco- 
nomics, history, and languages. And, above 
all, he must be the sort of man who never 
considers his education finished, for if he 
does he is soon left hopelessly behind. 

“The man who enters the Foreign Serv- 
ice to-day must make up his mind to 
forego the making of a fortune; he knows 
in advance that he will probably have no 
brilliant career, and must content himself 
with the interest of his work and the pride 
of serving his country. This is ample re- 
ward for the man who takes up the work 
because he loves it, and it is our problem 
to build up a force of such men. Our fu- 
ture is in no small degree dependent upon 
our ability to find the right men and keep 
them.” 





Unpreparedness—“A Melancholy Spectacle” 


From the ports and in all the places 
where engineers and business men labored 
in their parts, through the Staff and up 
to the front line, there is common agree- 
ment that Major-General James G. Har- 


bord was one of the big men that the war 
produced. Theodore Roosevelt’s choice 
for the Chief of Staff of the division that 
he wanted to lead to France was the then 
Captain Harbord. Instead, he went as 
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the Chief of Staff of the A. E. F., Persh- 
ing’s right-hand man in forming the Army 
and in solving its problems. Later, he 
commanded the Marine Brigade taking of 
Belleau Wood; then the 2nd Division in 
the drive of July 18, 1918, that “turned 
the tide”; and finally was sent as the 
organizer who recovered the 
Service of Supply from its 
confusion. Now he is Presi- 
dent of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America. He writes: 

“Our wars—how often do 
we have them?—From 1781, 
the end of the Revolution, 
to the War of 1812—31 years; 
from 1815, the end of the 
second war with England, to 
the Mexican War—31 years; 
from 1848, the end of the 
War with Mexico, to the 
Civil War—13 years; from 1865, the 
end of the Civil War, to the war 
with Spain—33 years; from 1898, the 
end of the Spanish-American War, to the 
World War—19 years; from 1918 and the 
Armistice it is already—1o years. 

“This takes no account of almost con- 
tinuous Indian Wars from the Revolution 
until 1890, nor of the Philippine Insurrec- 
tion continuing the Spanish-American 
War to July 4, 1902. Including the Revolu- 
tion there have been six major wars dur- 
ing 152 years, or one on an average of 
every twenty-five years. Each one found 
us entering unprepared. Before each one 
the editorial opinion, the legislative dis- 
cussions, and private conversations of the 
country deemed war an improbability. 
Each war has, when talked about, been 
our ‘last war.’ Each has been followed by 
an orgy of investigation, generally con- 
ducted by those who took no personal 
risks during the conflict, to determine the 
responsibility for the tremendous cost. 

“With each such investigation has come 
a complete national reaction against the 
costs that has taken the form of restrict- 
ing military expenditures until the thun- 
derbolt of war has again sounded over us. 
Shrewd in business, leading in research, 
exploration, business combinations, mass 
production, economic theory, we have 





never yet carried our post-war mania for 
investigation as far as legislative con- 
templation of another war. We have never 
yet developed the maintenance of peace 
by a reasonable degree of defensive prep- 
aration through the carrying out of a 
matured program. 

“Why we need it in a hurry 
when we do need it—War 
comes suddenly as the light- 
ning strikes. The Japanese 
gave Russia a crushing naval 
defeat before war was de- 
clared in 1904. May Day, 
1914, found a world bloom- 
ing with all the perfect flow- 
ers of peace. August that 
year found half the world 
at war or drifting toward 
it. In November, 1916, we 
elected a President be- 
cause he kept us out of war. Five 
months later, almost to a day, he was 
proclaiming war with Germany. Many 
students believe that had America had 
an adequate force, say 500,000 of regulars, 
national guard, and organized reserves in 
1914, our country, believing in the sanctity 
of treaties and rights of neutrals, could 
have vetoed the World War. Possibly so. 
There can be no doubt whatever that Ger- 
many would not have forced the hand of 
the United States in late 1916 and early 
1917, if we had been in a position to back 
our words with force. 

“Our West was won in an era of pro- 
found individual courtesy in which quick- 
ness ‘on the draw’ produced a considera- 
tion for the rights and prejudices of others 
that has never been equalled since the days 
of medieval chivalry, when it prevailed 
for much the same reasons. It was an 
epoch of individual preparedness, when 
lack of it meant death and possession of it 
meant peace on the plains. 

“After our World War experience what did 
we try to do?—Congress enacted, in 1920, 
the National Defense Act, no doubt hop- 
ing that in a future emergency we should 
be in a position to avoid the blunders and 
inefficiency of the past. An adequate and 
appropriate military establishment was 
provided on paper: a regular army of 
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about 250,000 and a National Guard of 
450,000, giving a total that, with an es- 
timated return to the colors of 300,000 
trained veterans of these two elements, 
would give us the million men estimated 
as our urgent need for First Line Defense 
while the Reserves and Selective Draft 
were getting into operation. A skeleton 
reserve was created at the same time. 
Provision was contemplated of the neces- 
sary reserves of supplies to be used during 
the nine months estimated as the mini- 
mum in which we could get into quantity 
production on supplies, arms, and am- 
munition. 

“Observed in all its provisions, this De- 
fense Act would have been an assurance 
of peace for generations, for nothing 
short of a coalition of great powers would 
have dared aggression against this nation, 
mighty not only in material resources 
and man-power, but in military poten- 
tialities as well. 

“What have we eight years later?-—A 
regular army of less than 125,000 men, of 
whom only 90,000 serve within the con- 
tinental limits of the United States. A 
National Guard of less than 190,000 men. 
Neither of these bodies is up to standards 
of efficiency, owing to numbers too much 
reduced to perform routine duties of peace 
and furnish men in sufficient numbers for 
proper instruction. Of the estimated neces- 
sary total of 700,000, we have about 
325,000. There are no provisions for the 
maintenance of trained manpower -re- 
serves for these elements of the military 
establishment. 

“At the end of the World War we had 
on hand ample arms, equipment, and am- 
munition. There is a continuous improve- 
ment by change in the character of arms, 
while deterioration steadily renders use- 


Davis—We Need 


We have a Secretary of War who has 
served in the forces that he now directs. 
Dwight F. Davis rose from the rank of 
Captain to Lieutenant-Colonel in the war. 
His subordinates know that he knows. He 
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less other military equipment and am- 
munition. Theoretically, the Act of 1920 
contemplated that there would be main- 
tained a reserve of the essential items 
necessary to bridge the gap between the 
outbreak of war and the date of adequate 
production nine months later. Appropri- 
ations have not been commensurate with 
the rate of deterioration. We have now 
neither the units nor the modern arms and 
equipment. One is as hard to get as the 
other, and we have neither. Either is 
useless without the other. 

“With the outbreak of another war it 
would be necessary as of yore to rush to 
a front these inadequate units, possibly 
with a few partially trained volunteers. 
There these would become a sacrificial 
offering to the gods of preparedness in 
other lands than ours, while our reénforce- 
ments were being organized, trained, and 
equipped. The same old vicious circle: 
unpreparedness, great losses of men and 
money, investigations, great post-war 
economy—too great to permit prepared- 
ness—another war, more losses, and so on. 
A melancholy spectacle. 

“Meanwhile the pacifists, many honest 
people, with slackers from the last war, 
reds and pinks who, detesting our insti- 
tutions, detest that which would defend 
them, are talking away trying to perpet- 
uate this unhappy situation. They take 
no risks, for none of them expect to defend 
the country if we should have another 
war, and the casualties of their class were 
not heavy in the last one. 

“We who had some modest part in the 
World War wish never to see another, 
but we do not believe that a Fire Depart- 
ment causes fires or that a hospital brings 
sickness or that a police force breeds 
crime.” 


Adequate Defense 


has the vision that comes from personal 
experience in the struggle when the diplo- 
mat must pass the crisis along to the 
soldier. 

“When war comes, the purpose to which 
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the nation bends all its energies is victory,” 
Mr. Davis writes. “There is another sub- 
sidiary purpose, frequently overlooked— 
the winning of the war promptly, at the 
minimum cost of lives and resources. The 
greater the duration of war the more com- 
plete the disruption of normal economic 
processes, the more monu- 
mental the war debt, the 
longer the period of time in 
which the energies of the 
country are diverted from the 
normal progress of peace, 
the greater the loss to the 
nation in the supreme civil 
asset of its youth through 
death and disability, and 
the heavier the burden of 
present and future genera- 
tions in pensions and in 
the care of the disabled. 

“An untrained and unprepared organ- 
ization competing with a trained and pre- 
pared organization is at greater disadvan- 
tage in war then in any other field of 
human activity. Training and preparation, 
delayed until after conflict has begun, 
must be made under a rain of blows. One 
would not attempt to erect a house for 
shelter in the midst of a hurricane, or to 
build a dam in the midst of a flood. Yet 
in every major conflict in which this na- 
tion has been engaged we have sought to 
erect our protective barriers after the 
driving hurricane of battle and the raging 
flood of war has swept over us. Our mental 
and material unreadiness for each of our 
six major conflicts has resulted in pro- 
tracted campaigns, some full of humilia- 
tion to our arms, and in the needless sacri- 
fice of the flower of our youth. 

“Four factors determine the military 
necessities of the United States. First, of 
course, is the status of our international 
relations. And this changes with decades, 
if not with years. The opponent of to-day 
is the ally of to-morrow; the friend of 
yesterday is the enemy of to-day. As in 
the life of the individual misunderstand- 
ings and jealousies breed ill-will and op- 
position, so in the collective life of peoples 
discord succeeds concord with passing 
days. International relations, for good or 








ill, are the responsibility of diplomacy. 
But they cannot be ignored when consider- 
ing the varying necessities of the national 
defense. The defense that assures ade- 
quate protection against the aggression 
of one power or a coalition of powers is 
the defense that preserves peace. 

“‘ Second, the factor of geo- 
graphic situation. The oceans 
that bound this nation east 
and west are wide—though 
by no means so wide from 
the standpoint of time as 
was the case in former years. 
They remain, while ade- 
quately guarded, however, 
our main protective bulwark, 
but only so long as an op- 
ponent cannot traverse them 
with impunity. It is for that 
reason that the United States, 
comparatively speaking, is a far stronger 
naval than military power. 

“ Third, the factor of potential resources 
—manpower resources and natural re- 
sources. We are fortunate that in both 
cases our potentialities are practically 
unlimited. We have a tremendous number 
of potential soldiers; in natural resources, 
which serve to maintain armies in the 
field, we are with few exceptions self- 
sufficient. But potentialities are not ac- 
tualities. We do not require a great 
military establishment, nor vast war re- 
serves. But we do require an army of such 
strength as to assure the safe mobiliza- 
tion of citizen armies and a reserve of 
munitions and other supplies sufficient 
to bridge the gap until industry can be so 
transformed as to meet war requirements. 

“Fourth, the mental attitude of our 
citizenry toward military preparedness, 
about which revolves the whole problem 
of adequate national defense. It has been 
said that in no great power of the world is 
there so little concern for national defense 
as in the United States. This lack of ap- 
preciation of its significance is in the main 
due to inexperience with the demands of 
war. No foreign army has invaded our con- 
tinental territory in more than one 
hundred years. 

“We are fortunate to have been spared 
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actual contact with war for so many years. 
But in this very good fortune lurks grave 
danger to the Republic. The veterans of 
battle fully realize the enormity of war. 
They want no more of it for themselves, 
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nor for their sons. This very realization 
accounts for their continuous demands 
for the maintenance of a national defense 
system that will serve to discourage ex- 
ternal aggression.” 


Wilbur—The Navy’s Duty in the New Order 


If some day a tidal wave should destroy 
our navy, the diplomats, however skill- 
ful, might find that something was lacking 
in their soft words, which now prevail at 
the council table where a part of the sig- 
nificance of their words is the armed force 
as well as the wealth that they represent. 
When Secretary of the Navy 


“Tf we had had to wait in ’98 until we 
built battleships, the war would have been 
a stalemate for three or four years at least. 
If we had had to extemporize all our naval 
aid to the Allies in ’17-’18, the war would 
have been over before our naval force -was 
brought to bear; our Army would never 

have reached France. In each 





Curtis D. Wilbur was a mid- 
shipman he was on his way 
to be an Admiral in the com- 
pany of some of his fellows 
who are now Admirals. He 
left the service, became a 
lawyer and a judge, and now 
commands the Admirals. 

“Our navy,” he writes, “‘is 
our first line of defense. It 
was so inferior in 1812-14 that 
enemy armies landed freely on 
our coast and even burned 
Washington, in spite of our victories at sea. 
A stronger navy in 1812-14 would have 
kept the war at sea and won it on the sea. 

“Our object in 1898 being to free Cuba, 
which we could reach only by sea, the 
landing of an army waited upon the clear- 
ing of the sea by the Navy. It performed 
the same service in 1917-18. In the month 
of April, 1917, when we entered the war 
against Germany, the sinkings by the 
German submarines were close to 900,000 
tons. At that rate the Allies would have 
been starved into submission for lack of 
food and munitions by the following 
November. All the naval aid that we had 
in readiness was in sore demand; our 
trained officers and men were invaluable 
in the instruction and organization and 
direction of the hurried building of more 
destroyers, submarine chasers, and all the 
essential forces for turning the tide against 
the enemy on the sea. 





instance, far from its charac- 
ter, the emergency itself was 
not foreseen; nor was the 
enemy whom we had to fight 
indicated long before the 
event in this swiftly chang- 
ing world with its fluctuat- 
ing play of forces and com- 
binations. 

“When we began building 
our White Squadron we 
bought our plans from abroad. 
We had no naval constructors 
capable of making the required designs. 
We had to send constructors abroad for 
instruction. One of the important factors 
in naval preparedness is keeping abreast 
of the advance of naval science in all 
branches in this progressive age, which 
is ever adding to the number of weapons 
and perfecting them and ever requiring 
requisite adaptive changes of organization. 
We cannot buy this information. If we 
could it would not be dependable. More- 
over, as a first class navy we must lead 
in progress, and not follow. Progress 
through our own labor is part of the 
training of force in the skill, knowledge, 
and self-reliance that will make us equal 
to any emergency. 

“Tt is not generally realized how large 
a part of the appropriations for the Navy 
go into ‘fixed charges’ of maintaining per- 
sonnel, the food and pay of officers and 
men, and upkeep of the plant. The turn- 
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over of the enlisted personnel is rapid. The 
Navy is mindful of formative influence 
upon its character as a valuable influence 
afterward in civil life. There has been an 
immense change for the better in this re- 
spect. When I was in the Navy as a mid- 
shipman, 90 per cent. of our crews were 
foreigners. A part of a midshipman’s duty 
was getting drunken sailors on shore-leave 
back to their ships. Officers, themselves, 
drank a great deal. There was little to 
encourage a man of quality to make the 
Navy a career. To-day the Navy has be- 


come a valuable part of public educa- 
tion. 

“Protection to our commerce in adja- 
cent waters is the first thought of our Navy, 
which has two long coast lines to defend. 
The demands of our building progam have 
not gone beyond this into distant seas 
where our flag also flies over our mer- 
chant marine and where, in case of emer- 
gency, protection would be expected. 
Meanwhile, the first duty of our Navy is 
always to be strong enough to keepany war 
away from our own waters.” 


Wickersham—Our Mission Among Nations 


Among his many activities 
since he wasAttorney-General 
in the Taft Cabinet, George 
W. Wickersham has served 
on the Committee on the 
Progressive Codification of 
International Law appointed 
by the League of Nations. 
His deep interest in inter- 
national affairs, his position 
as an eminent lawyer and 
public-spirited citizen make 
his views a fitting conclu- 
sion for this series of articles, which were 
introduced by his old chief, the present 
Chief Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

“The natural resources of the Russian 
state, including Siberia,” he writes, ‘“‘ prob- 
ably are almost as great as ours, but the 
character of her people and the nature 
of her institutions are such that she is not 
even a respectable competitor in the world 
of commercial intercourse. Were Russia 
peopled by a race with Anglo-Saxon char- 
acteristics, living under institutions of 
government that secured individual lib- 
erty and property, she might so develop 
her natural wealth as to become a potent 
rival of America for control of the markets 
of the world. 

“Certain factors markedly have pro- 
duced the American state of to-day. The 
instinctive enterprise of our people has 
been stimulated by the immeasurable re- 
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wards that vast and diversi- 
fied natural resources have 
offered to those who should 
develop them. The concep- 
tion of government as the 
means whereby free men may 
codperate in securing the 
right of all to the pursuit of 
happiness in their own way 
and protection for the fruits 
of their industry, more than 
any other single factor, ac- 
counts for the marvelous suc- 
cess of American civilization. This was our 
English heritage. It was firmly established 
as the basis of our institutions when the first 
considerable addition of other and differ- 
ent national strains was blended with our 
population. The next important factor 
was the establishment of our Federal 
Union by the Constitution of 1787, which 
secured for all time freedom of trade and 
commerce throughout our national do- 
main. 

“The entire absence of customs and 
other trade barriers between the states, 
the centralization of control in the na- 
tional government over commerce among 
the states and with foreign nations, the 
vesting in that government of jurisdic- 
tion over currency and_ banking—all 
tended to prevent the erection of barriers 
of local interest and sectional prejudice, 
secured the benefits of sound finance, and 
made possible the development of a single, 
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great, and powerful nation, instead of a 
loose confederation of separate states. 
Never in previous history has any other 
country offered such scope for individual 
progress. 

“Tf the greatest good of the greatest 
number be the test of success in govern- 
ment, surely America furnishes an example 
for all the world to follow, the communis- 
tic state of Russia an example for all the 
world to shun. For a long time, our doors 
were open to all mankind and our mission 
seemed to be to afford the world an ex- 
ample of hospitality, tolerance, and civil 
liberty. This policy resulted in unprece- 
dented prosperity to a larger percentage 
of the community than ever before at- 
tained by any people. 

“But the time came when the abuse of 
opportunity, through excessive greed on 
the part of some of our people, led to the 
popular conviction that a rein must be 
put upon individual liberty of action in 
trade and commerce, and when a danger 
to our domain of unassimilable aliens 
caused a departure from our long-settled 
policy of welcoming immigration from all 
the world. With this new policy of restric- 
tion came a new spirit of intolerance and 
a growing tendency in organized minori- 
ties of our population to promote legisla- 
tion and to regulate the habits, the in- 
dustry, and the education of the remaining 
portions of the community. Taxation, 
which long had been so light as to be vir- 
tually negligible, became varied, compli- 
cated, and at times oppressive, and coinci- 
dentally, extravagance more and more 
characterized local, state, and national 
governments. 

“Vet codperative industry on an ever- 
increasing scale has surmounted all the 
obstacles of high taxation and of a wage 
scale such as never was dreamed of in 
history, while the consuming capacity of 
120 million people has furnished markets 
for the almost immeasurable products of 
our unprecedented national enterprise. 
Political influences, unregardful of his- 
tory, often ignorant of the origin and the 
philosophy of our institutions, have sought 
to sweep us from our traditional moor- 
ings, but, fundamentally, our people re- 
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mains true to those conceptions of na- 
tional organization and social order that 
are formulated in the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Constitution of the 
United States. Fundamentally, the Ameri- 
can people is profoundly sentimental and 
irrevocably democratic. 

“ André Siegfried, in his recent profound 
study of American life, contrasts two con- 
ceptions of life: one that of the man, con- 
sidered not only as an agent of production, 
or of progress, but as an independent in- 
telligence and as an end in itself; the other 
that of the great industrial production 
absorbing the individual in the material 
conquest. He personifies these contrasting 
philosophies in Mahatma Gandhi and 
Henry Ford. Gandhi represents the im- 
practical idealism of the Eastern world. 
Progress would speedily cease were his 
philosophy to be adopted as a rule of 
national life. Henry Ford is perhaps the 
most marked exponent of materialistic 
philosophy. 

“Vet after studying Ford’s work and the 
characteristics of American industrial prog- 
ress, M. Siegfried sums up the matter 
in this aphorism: ‘Europe wastes men and 
saves things, America wastes things, but 
saves men.’ For paradoxical as it is, the 
great material prosperity of America, 
which rests upon its development of mass 
production, has brought a more widely 
distributed prosperity and a more general 
human sympathy than ever before known. 

“The purse strings of America’s treasur- 
ies are ever ready to be loosened in relief 
of human need, and as President Coolidge 
truly said in his last annual message to 
Congress; ‘in doing good, in walking 
humbly, in sustaining its own people, in 
ministering to other nations, America will 
work out its own mighty destiny.’ 

“This destiny is to develop to the ut- 
most the power of man to serve his fellow 
man by aiding him fully to develop his 
own possibilities and then to place what 
he has gained at the service of his fellow 
men. To continue that progress and to 
broaden the scope of human effort so that 
it may again sweep into an ever widening 
circle of beneficient human achievement: 
this is the great mission of America.” 




















The Missing Market 


And How American Business Is Groping for It 


WILLIAM TRUFANT FOSTER anp WADDILL CATCHINGS 


The authors of this article have made an intensive study of business and the causes 
of prosperity and depressions. A series in this magazine in 1926, in which they 
outlined their ideas, stimulated widespread discussion. Here they explain, with 
detail gathered from present conditions, several means of keeping American 
business on an even keel. Other aspects of the problem of sustained prosperity 
they discuss in “The Road to Plenty,” a book recently issued by the Pollak 
Foundation for Economic Research, Newton, Massachusetts. Mr. Catchings is 
a director in several large corporations, and Mr. Foster is Director of the Pollak 


Foundation. 


NOTHING HAS been thrust before us so 
often during the past year as our “prolific 
prosperity,” “stupendous stock specula- 
tion,” “amazing wealth’—nothing unless, 
indeed, it has been the suffering caused by 
increased unemployment. Last winter, 
as a matter of fact, distress signals con- 
tinued to flash through every reel of our 
widely advertised 


down—but in all parts of the country 
growing numbers of men and women who 
wanted to work could find no work to do. 
Last spring, to be sure, there was the 
usual seasonal gain in employment, and 
the usual loss of interest in the problem. 
But the problem itself is no nearer solution. 
How extensive the suffering was last 
winter, nobody 





picture of prosper- 
ity: more factories 
running part time, 
more applicants 
for each job, more 
women seeking 
home-work per- 
mits, more bread 
lines, more de- 
mands on family 
welfare societies, 
more men sleeping 
in police stations— 
no need of extend- 
ing the list; any 
community can do 
that out of its own 
experience. 

Not merely here 
and there—where 
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knows. Incredible 
as it seems, the 
most efficient in- 
dustrial nation in 
_ the world officially 
regrets to say that 
it has no definite 
information as to 
the number un- 
employed during 
that period, or 
during any other. 
As to the number 
employed in manu- 
facturing, however, 
the Secretary of 
Labor informed 
Congress that there 
was a decrease, be- 
tween 1925 and 
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coal miners were 
striking, or cotton 
mills were closed, 
or the Ford organ- 
ization had closed 


© 1928, New York Tribune, Inc. 
OUT OF THE SAME HATCHING AND THE 
SAME PEDIGREE 


A cartoon by J. N. Darling, from The New York many people 
Herald Tribune. 


1928, of 1,874,050. 
Not so bad a sit- 
uation after all, 


complacently __ re- 
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1 FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 
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1919 1920 1921 1922 1925 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


LARGER OUTPUT: FEWER WORKERS 
This chart from the Monthly Review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York shows in part what the machine has done to 
manual labor. The 1919 average equals 100 per cent. Adjust- 


ments have been made for seasonal variations. 


marked. Bad enough to be intolerable, the 
unemployed may rightly reply. 

Yet even that large figure does not tell 
half the story. To arrive at the total wn- 
employed, we must add the number wn- 
employed in 1925—1,000,000, at least. 
Also, we must add 2,000,000, more or 
less, to cover the natural increase in the 
population of working age, and at least 
300,000 more to take account of immigra- 
tion, recorded and unrecorded. From the 
total of the unemployed thus reached, we 
must subtract the increased numbers who 
were employed in vocations not covered 
by the statistics of the Department of 
Labor. How many such additional workers 
were there? Nobody knows. Subtracting 
one unknown number from another un- 
known number leaves us still guessing. 

For the total unemployed, 5,000,000 
may be as good a guess as any other. It is 
at least as good a guess as this one from a 
Federal Bureau: 


What has happened to the many thousands 
who have admittedly been displaced in our 
factories by machinery? The answer is simple. 
They have gone into non-manufacturing 
pursuits. 


To the crowds that scanned our dwindling 
columns of want “ads” and besieged our 
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employment offices last winter, 
the answer did not seem so 
simple. Nor did it seem so 
simple to the taxicab drivers, 
manicurists, real estate agents, 
and many others who were 
counted among the employed, 
even though they had merely 
crowded their way, as a last 
resort, into vocations that were 
already overcrowded. 

We can make another guess 
by starting with the 17 per 
cent. of union members in 
twenty-three cities who were 
reported out of work, last 
January and February, by the 
American Federation of Labor. 
Assuming that the percentage 
of unemployed was as high as 
that among all other workers, 
and that there were only 
30,000,000—far too low an estimate—we 
arrive at another guess of 5,000,000 for 
the total unemployed. By still other 
methods, the Labor Bureau, Inc., made 
an estimate of 4,000,000. Which is nearest 
the truth? Nobody knows. 

Everybody does know, however, that 
lack of jobs last winter caused so much 
suffering and so much waste of productive 
power that even those who saw the 
tragedy merely as spectators are eager to 
prevent a recurrence. But, they hear on 
every hand, prevention is impossible— 
largely impossible, at any rate, under the 
established economic order. Not much 
can be done, they are told, toward shorten- 
ing and smoothing out these detours on 
the road to plenty. That is one point, 
oddly enough, upon which extreme con- 
servatives and extreme _ revolutionists 
agree. 

As long, insist the conservatives, as 
men are free to produce what they please 
and consumers are free to buy what they 
please—and any other economic order is 
intolerable—and as long as both produc- 
tion and consumption are subject to all 
the caprices of the human mind and of 
the weather, just so long will there be 
periods of excessive overproduction and 
unemployment. Wherefore, we should be 
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content: all those who stir up discontent 
with the system that has created such 
vast wealth are enemies of society. 

As long, insist the revolutionists, as 
both production and consumption are 
restricted by a profit-seeking, money- 
monopolizing, rent-and-interest-charging, 
capitalistic system, just so long will 
society be cursed with underconsumption 
and unemployment. Wherefore, we should 
overthrow the whole system: all those 
who tolerate such a system are enemies of 
society. 

Thus both groups hold fast to an eco- 
nomics of despair. Both are unbelievers 
in the possibility of sustained progress 
under the present economic order. But, 
the believers declare, both groups are 
wrong. 

Whether the believers or the unbelievers 
are nearer the truth depends on the causes. 
If the causes of depressions are mainly 
fortuitous, such as changes in the weather, 
or mainly human traits, such as laziness, or 
mainly celestial influences, such: as sun 
spots, or mainly unmeasurable acts of 
men—then the unbelievers may be right. 
In that case, economics may continue to 
be a “dismal science.” If, however, the 
causes of depressions are mainly our own 
acts—acts that are readily measured and 
subject to control—the believers are sub- 
stantially right. In that case, fairly steady 
progress is possible; the losses due to 
serious setbacks can be prevented; busi- 
ness need not continue to suffer under the 
curse of Sisyphus, pushing its heavy 
burden up a hill, only to have 
it roll down again. 


that curse. 

One thing is certain: at any 
given time, some of us must be 
out of work while we are moving 
from industries that require 
fewer men to those that require 
more. Always, some of our in- § 
dustries must be contracting rT 
while others are expanding. i 
That causes worry enough for 


some of us; but the main WOITY BLS WE 191F 191019171918 19191920 1921 192219231924 19251926 1927 “ 
THE GROWTH OF SAVINGS IN AMERICA 


of industrial society as a 


| Building /loan assets 
So the main question is, why WB National banks 

we have suffered so long under [([) Gust companies 

OD State banks 

Mutual savings banks 


whole is the repeated setbacks of industry 
as a whole. 

In many industries, as everybody now 
sees, the chief cause of unemployment is 
the progress of human knowledge. New 
machines are constantly crowding men out 
of the factories (see chart on page 334). 
Nevertheless, there are times when new 
machines enable us to increase the total 
output of industry without decreasing 
total employment. At such times, enough 
new inventions are applied to enough new 
enterprises to take care of most of the 
workers who are discarded by old enter- 
prises. Why does that resource fail us 
at other times? 

The main reason cannot be lack of new 
inventions, for at this moment we know 
of many processes that are so much more 
productive than old ones that we dare not 
use them. We know how to make synthetic 
houses, dishes, furniture, clothes, foods; 
how to make better machines out of newly 
discovered alloys; how to save the power 
now going to waste in our rivers; how to 
electrify our railroads; how to bring 
water to remote farms; how to pluck ferti- 
lizers from the air. As in the past, so now, 
our use of better machines lags far be- 
hind our ability to invent them. Econ- 
omists and business men do not keep up 
with chemists and physicists. 

Even plainer to see, if anything could 
be plainer, is the fact that we do not dis- 
charge men and curtail production for lack 
of productive funds. Last winter 
our banks were not troubled by — 
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lack of money, but by lack of borrowers. 
In fact, we have long had so much 
money to lend that we have lent more than 
$1,000,000,000 a year to other countries. 
In the first quarter of 1928, the very period 
in which the rising tide of unemployment 
of the past few years reached its height, 
American subscriptions to foreign loans 
exceeded those of any previous correspond- 
ing period. Thus, we have helped to solve 
the problem of unemployment abroad and 
made the problem worse at home. 

Materials, machines, money, men—all 
in superabundance! 


Why do we waste so much productive 
power? Why do we not use this surplus 
money to employ these surplus men to 
seize upon these surplus materials, and by 
the use of these surplus machines and new 
inventions to create more wealth—the 
very wealth that is eagerly desired by at 
least ten million of our own families, now 
existing on standards of living that every 
reader of the WorLp’s Work would re- 
gard as intolerable for his own family? 
Fully a hundred million of us, as a matter 
of fact, want more of the things that our 
idle workers readily could, and gladly 
would, help to produce. Our desires outrun 
our incomes. 

The main reason, then, why industry 
throws a million more men out of work 
every so often, is because the flow of 
money to consumers does not keep pace 
with the flow of consumers’ goods. When 
consumers do receive enough money, they 
spend it. When they do spend enough, 
industry goes right on producing. The 
whole industrial system is set up for that 
very purpose. 


FCOMPARATIVE MONTHLY 
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During some periods of depression in the 
past, attempts have been made to throw 
the blame for lack of buyers on foreign 
markets; but conditions abroad do not 
account for our recent troubles, for we 
have actually been increasing our foreign 
trade. Lack of buyers in home markets has 
been the chief trouble. This lack of buyers, 
some say, is not caused by the wrong flow 
of money, but by the flow of money to the 
wrong people. More money to the sur- 
feited rich does not bring more buyers into 
the markets; the suffering coal and shoe 
and textile workers could not buy more 
goods last winter because some other 
people made $1,000,000,000 in stock 
speculation. 

No one can aeny that. A more equitable 
distribution of the national income surely 
would help to flatten out the peaks and 
valleys of the snake-like curve that winds 
its way across our business charts; for 
the 2 per cent. of our Federal income tax 
payers who receive net incomes of more 
than $25,000 a year, spend a much smaller 
proportion of their incomes than do the 
other 98 per cent. Undoubtedly, the upper 
2 per cent.—and the upper to per cent., 
for that matter—have been trying to save 
more of their incomes than we have 
known how to save with any advantage 
to our own people. 

But a more equitable distribution of 
income, however desirable, would not 
completely solve the problem; for, as we 
explained in a previous article,* the sav- 
ings of the lower 98 per cent., as well as 
the savings of upper 2 per cent., cause a 
deficiency of consumer buying unless that 


*“Business Under the Curse of Sisyphus,” 
Wor .p’s Work, September, 1926. 
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This index of general business activity, prepared by the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., shows the 
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deficiency is made up in some way. The 
same is true of the savings of corporations; 
and such savings would go on, and ought 
to go on, no matter how widely the divi- 
dends of these corporations were distrib- 
uted. 

To what extent the rise and fall of busi- 
ness activity and employment are caused 
by savings is a debatable question. 
Available statistics do not provide an 
answer. But any one’s opinion on that 
question need not prevent him from fol- 
lowing our argument the rest of the way; 
for the efficacy of the measures that we 
are about to propose for preventing such a 
slump as this country suffered last winter, 
does not depend on the extent to which 
such slumps are caused by savings. 
All we ask any one to accept at this point 
is the fact that extreme swings of business 
would be impossible, were it not that the 
flow of money to consumers at times runs 
far ahead, and at other times lags far 
behind, the flow of goods. 


So much for the losses that come with 
business recessions. But there are equally 
dramatic gains. In spite of the fact that 
various schools of radicals have proved 
“beyond the shadow of a doubt” that 
progress is impossible under the so- 
called “capitalistic system,” that ‘“sys- 
tem” does make progress; insufferably 
slow progress, to be sure, in view of the 
apparent possibilities, but progress, never- 
theless. 

How does that happen? It must happen 
because deficits of consumer buying that 
at times result from savipgs or from 
other causes, are at other times not only 
made up, but more than made up. For our 
standard of living has risen. That means 
that we have succeeded not only in pro- 
ducing much more wealth per capita, but 
also in selling it. So the flow of money to 
consumers must have been largely in- 
creased. 

That increase came mainly in two ways: 
first, through the expansion of money in 
connection with the construction of public 
works; and second, through the expansion 
of money in connection with the construc- 
tion of capital facilities. The trouble is 


that the right flow of money to consumers 
from these two sources has never lasted 
for any length of time. There is no reason 
why it should; for, in the first place, we 
have no means of knowing what the needs 
are; and in the second place, no one has 
the authority or responsibility for doing 
anything toward supplying the needs. 

Under such conditions, business cannot 
possibly remain even fairly stable for any 
length of time. It is sure to get started up- 
ward or downward; and in either case, 
most of the influences tend to carry it 
farther still. No matter which way it 
starts, the result, sooner or later, is a new 
unemployment crisis (see chart on page 
336). 

In order to curb such movements, we 
must obtain, first of all, more accurate 
and more timely information concerning 
the changes that accompany the ebb and 
flow of business activity. That has been 
the outstanding recommendation of every 
report on the subject. In 1921, the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Unemployment said: 
“The first step in meeting the emergency 
of unemployment intelligently is to know 
its extent and character, yet the Con- 
ference finds itself without the data even 
for an accurate estimate; nor is this the 
first occasion when public conferences have 
been embarrassed by a lack of such neces- 
sary facts.” 

The Committee that made the report 
has been reappointed during the last year, 
this time to study the causes of our pros- 
perity. But again it has had to work in the 
dark. It has no means of knowing either 
the extent or the character of the unem- 
ployment of last winter. 

Consider, in this connection, a passage 
from a Congressional debate: 


Senator from Alabama: In my opinion, the 
negligence of the Republican party has 
frightfully increased the scourge of smallpox. 
I think there are as many cases in this country 
now as in the Great Epidemic. 

Senator from Vermont: I do not think so. 
I guess smallpox is on the decline. I have 
seen very few cases lately. The Senator from 
Alabama greatly exaggerates. 


That, of course, is an imaginary debate. 
We do not argue about the number of 
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cases of smallpox; we count them. But we 
do argue in precisely that way about the 
extent of unemployment, though that 
scourge is just as measurable and just as 
amenable to treatment as the scourge of 
smallpox. And it causes far more suffering. 

Estimates of the number of unemployed 
in 1921 ran from 3,000,000 to 6,000,000. 
Estimates for last winter varied just as 
widely. Democrats said the number was 
appalling; Republicans said they didn’t 
think so. Both parties seemed to have their 
eyes on the coming election, which 
loomed everywhere, instead of on reliable 
statistics, which loomed nowhere. 

Such ignorance blocks both preventive 
and remedial measures. It gives those of us 
who are inclined to do nothing about it 
(and most of us are so inclined about 
everything) a chance to excuse our inaction 
by saying: “Nobody knows how many 
deserving cases there are—probably not 
many.” As a matter of fact, the favorite 
way of dealing with the problem of un- 
employment—what is evidently regarded 
in some quarters as the only “ roo per cent. 
American” way—is to deny that the prob- 
lem exists. Last March, a full-page ad- 
vertisement in New York newspapers, 
headed “‘ Facts about Unemployment,” de- 
nounced those unpatriotic citizens who 
were trying to “convert an unemploy- 
ment straw man into a business scare- 
crow.” But other facts were inopportunely 
reported in the same papers—the calling 
of the police, for instance, to quell a riot 
caused by 600 boys, between ‘the ages of 
seventeen and twenty, all fighting for one 
job—a chance “to sweep and be generally 
useful at $16 a week.” 

So much for the need of “facts” about 
the volume of unemployment. But we 
need other facts about the unemployed. 
Where are they? Who are they? How 
many are recent immigrants? What is the 
immediate cause of their troubles? How 
long have they been out of work? What is 
their skill and experience? How many 
people are dependent on them? What 
other sources of income have they? What 
are the local difficulties and the local pros- 
pects? And also—a very important mat- 
ter—we need such information concerning 
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those who are counted as employed, but 
who have only part-time jobs. 

Without answers to such questions and 
many more, we cannot deal with the 
problem intelligently. But, with the aid of 
a national system of employment ex- 
changes, we can obtain the necessary 
information at a cost that is trifling com- 
pared to the billions that are lost in every 
major business depression. In addition, 
we should have more reliable indexes of 
the cost of living than we now have, for 
such indexes show better than does any 
other one measure whether the flow of 
money to consumers is too slow or too 
rapid. Many other measures of business 
conditions, all easily devised, should also 
be used. 

Who should collect all this information? 
Possibly the Departments of Commerce 
and of Labor, going on with the important 
work that they have started in recent 
years; possibly a Federal Budget Board, 
created for the purpose. The one thing es- 
sential is that some responsible agency 
should find the facts and use them. They 
should be used as guidance in all fiscal 
matters. 

The United States Government—the 
largest consumer in the world—should do 
nothing that involves transfers of money 
without taking into account the state of 
business and employment at the time, 
and the consequent effect on public 
welfare of the fiscal act in question. Re- 
cently, for example, the government has 
been considering tax reductions, increased 
wages of Federal employees, tariff re- 
visions, expenditures for flood control and 
public buildings, reclamation of waste 
lands, and payments of the public debt. 
All such measures affect business—there 
is no escape from that. Under certain 
conditions, such measures help business. 
Under other conditions, they just as surely 
hurt business. The least that can be said is 
that the government ought to know what 
the conditions are at all times, and what, 
in consequence, will be the probable 
effects of its proposed acts. 

Otherwise, the government is likely, 
unintentionally, to bring its influence to 
bear in the wrong direction. That hap- 
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pened this year. For example, the Federal 
Aid highways that were under construction 
in January involved smaller expenditures 
than one year ago. Projects approved, but 
not started, were also reduced. Yet the 
increase in the number of men who were 
unemployed during the past winter called 
for increased, rather than decreased, ex- 
penditures for highways. 

Ordinarily, under the proposed plan, 
the very fact that business men expected 
the government, as far as feasible, to use 
its powerful influence in the right direction, 
would be enough to induce business men to 
exert their influence in the same direction. 
For most business men, thus informed, 
would do the right thing in their own in- 
terests, whereas it now appears to be in 
the interests of each business man to do 
precisely what is bad for business in 
general. 

Under the proposed plan, the Federal 
Government, in performing many func- 
tions that it will perform in any case, 
and in spending the billions of dollars that 
it is certain to spend in any case, would 
not only help business more and interfere 
less than at present, but it would influence 
state and local governments to follow a 
similar policy. More important still, the 
Federal Government would thus furnish 
private business with a kind of leadership 
and confidence that it now lacks. That is 
our main point. 

Still further to safeguard the country 
against unemployment, the board should 
determine when certain expenditures are 
to be made out of appropriations already 
voted by Congress, under long-range 
planning of public works. Similar proposals 
have been before Congress again and 
again: a year ago in the Pepper Amend- 
ment; last winter in the Jones bill. Yet 
nothing has been done. It is easy to see 
why. Without such guidance as we pro- 
pose, little can be done, wisely. 

Consider the Jones bill, for example. It 
provides that about $150,000,000 shall be 
spent for public works, whenever the 
President informs Congress that the 
volume of contracts awarded in the 
United States has fallen 20 per cent., 
for a three-month period, below the aver- 


age of the corresponding three-month 
periods of 1926 and 1927. That bill is a 
start in the right direction. But under its 
provisions we should still be acting in the 
dark: as a guide to action, the single index 
of contracts awarded is far from sufficient. 
At least a dozen other indexes of business 
conditions should be taken into account. 
At least two of them, if made available 
under the plan we propose—a reliable 
index of retail prices and a reliable index 
of unemployment—would be more signifi- 
cant. 

Again, the Jones bill permits no action 
until at least three months after there has 
been a fall of 20 per cent. in contracts 
awarded. At that late hour, $150,000,000 
would fall far short of meeting the needs. 
Such an amount would not have gone far 
in 1921, for instance, when wages alone 
fell off $7,000,000,000. 

The bill is further inadequate in making 
no provision for curbing inflation; yet it 
is just as important to curb those upward 
swings that culminate in a collapse of 
business, as it is to use palliatives after 
the collapse. The partial remedy for un- 
employment provided by the Jones bill is 
certainly better than nothing; but the 
greatest good will come if the discussion 
of the bill leads to some such far-reaching, 
preventive measures as those that we have 
here suggested, and that we have out- 
lined at greater length in our book, “The 
Road to Plenty.” 

Sumner H. Slichter concludes a trench- 
ant discussion of unemployment with 
these words: “ Both justice and expediency 
demand that the community provide itself 
with sufficient dollar purchasing power to 
give the victims of progress an opportunity 
to produce.” Nobody can deny that. The 
policy we here advocate would do much 
toward meeting that demand—much, 
therefore, toward shortening and smooth- 
ing out the detours on the road to plenty. 
We propose an agency that, in a general 
way, Shall do for commodity markets what 


. the Federal Reserve System has done so 


well for money markets. We propose to 
add to our exceedingly efficient system 
for financing producers an equally effi- 
cient system for financing consumers. 
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ONE OF the most successful issues of the 
Wortp’s Work last year was the August 
number, which we called the High Adven- 
ture Number, and the response of our new 
and old readers was so general and im- 
mediate that we were convinced that the 
experiment should be more than a passing 
innovation. Therefore, we have decided 
to make our August number this year a 
High Adventure Number, and it comes 
next month. It would be impossible to 
make a High Adventure Number without 
paying a good deal of attention to aviation, 
and we shall, of course, do that this year. 
Our three adventure articles last year told 
of the exploits of Colonel Lindbergh and 
the night air mail, Colonel Lawrence and 
the British Tank Corps, and Count Felix 
von Luckner and the historic cruise of the 
Seeadler. Our articles this year will tell of 
equally vivid figures in the history of our 
time. 

While we are discussing the forthcoming 
High Adventure Number we should say a 
word or two on a subject we have been 
thinking about for a long time. The word 
“adventure”’ as it applies to this type of 
article in the WorLD’s Work is a mis- 
nomer. We do not publish adventure 
merely as adventure. The adventure arti- 
cles we do publish are usually history first 
and adventure only secondarily. We do not 
intend to go on publishing adventure serial 
after adventure serial regardless of their 
historical importance. Adventure as pure 
adventure we do not want; recall the ser- 
ials the WorLD’s Work has published in 
the last year—they were all primarily 
history. We started off the year 1927 with 
a serialization of Colonel LAWRENCE’s 
“Revolt in the Desert,” a work that’ has 
had an immense popularity and is primar- 
ily history. That was followed by serializa- 
tion of “Count Luckner, the Sea Devil,” 


by Lowett Tuomas, another book that 
was primarily the history of one of the 
most famous of the German raiders. And 
the story of the submarines, “Raiders of 
the Deep,” now running, also is history. 
It is the function of this magazine to tell 
the important facts about our world in an 
interesting and readable manner. What- 
ever touches vitally upon the life and work 
of the world we take up in our articles. 
We tell of the pioneers in all fields of life— 
and, after all, what pioneer is not an ad- 
venturer, whether he discover a new fact 
in medicine, evolve a new political theory, 
invent a new machine, or find a new star? 
Unless we be exceptionally self-satisfied 
we are all pioneers or adventurers con- 
stantly in the search of the new and the 
better. We tell of the lives and works of 
all those pioneers who are “out in front” 
in human endeavor, out on the frontiers 
of progress everywhere. In that sense, and 
in that sense only, do we print adventure. 


And we look forward some day to print- 
ing the adventure story of the man who 
conquers cancer as a disease, just as in the 
past we printed the story of the man who 
conquered yellow fever. Adventure? Yes, 
certainly, but only secondarily. Medical 
progress, first. So, while the word “adven- 
ture’’ as applied to our serials and articles 
is a misnomer, it is also a general term that 
may be applied to progress in any field. 


The new series by Lord BEAVERBROOK 
starting in this issue is concerned chiefly 
with politics, but it might also be called 
adventure because the author and many 
of those whose activities he describes were 
pioneers or adventurers. To Lord Beaver- 
brook, indeed, politics was a great adven- 
ture. And Kitchener, Churchill, and Lloyd 
George, did they not have about them that 
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dash of the romantic that may cause them 
to be in future ages described as adven- 
turers? Here is what Wilson Midgley said 
of Lord Beaverbrook in a recent article in 
The New York Herald Tribune Magazine: 


The former son of a poor Canadian pastor 
has just published a book on the war, which 
even ten years after the event has achieved a 
sensation on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Nobody would have been more surprised than 
the honest inhabitants of Beaverbrook, in 
New Brunswick, forty years ago, if they 
had been told that the parson’s boy, young 
William Maxwell Aitken, would take the name 
of their town into the British peerage and pro- 
duce a book telling more secrets of British 
politicians during the World War than any 
likely to be published by any man now living. 

The career which put Lord Beaverbrook 
into a position to know the inner secrets of 
Britain’s leading men has been starred with 
sensations. They began in Canada nearly 
thirty years ago.... 

He had friends in both Camps and it was 
Sir Max Aitken who, by his own hand, precipi- 
tated that revolution in politics which brought 
about the fall of the Asquith Government, 
which had carried on the war from the start, 
and which replaced Mr. Asquith, the Liberal 
leader, with Mr. Lloyd George as head of the 
Coalition of both parties. 

It is one of the big sensations of the war— 
certainly the biggest of his own career. He said 
no word in public. It was hardly known that 
he was interested. But he had seen how mat- 
ters stood at the front. He brought his informa- 
tion home to Mr. Lloyd George and to Sir 
Edward Carson, one of the leaders of his own 
party, and he brought those two opponents 
together at luncheons and dinners to listen 
to his report. 

These reports developed into proposals of 
an astonishing kind. One day the country was 
astounded to hear that Mr. Asquith was out 
of office, that Mr. Lloyd George was in, and 
that one of his strongest opponents of old, 
Sir Edward Carson, was supporting him with 
enough of the Conservative party behind him 
to give England a government that would 
carry on the war without having to face a crit- 
ical opposition party in public. 

Old-style politicians were shocked into 
breathlessness. The public asked how such an 
incredible change had been brought to pass, 
but Sir Max merely smiled his enigmatical 
smile and was rewarded for his patriotic efforts 
by being made a Peer of the Realm and be- 


came Lord Beaverbrook of Beaverbrook, the 
name of his home in New Brunswick. 


This, indeed, is adventure! But it is 
primarily history. We believe that in a 
few months our readers will agree with us 
that this intimate history of a critical 
period in British history is one of the 
best serials we have printed in recent 
years. Lord Beaverbrook tells of moments 
when the Allied success in the war seemed 
to hang by a thread that somehow or other 
was finally woven into a rope; he sketches 
vividly the rise of Lloyd Geroge, the fall of 
Kitchener, the disappointments of Winston 
Churchill, and decisions of great impor- 
tance arrived at seemingly by chance. 


The following letter, from Pittsburgh, 
was written as comment on the editorials 
on unemployment in our April issue; but 
it is of interest also in conjunction with the 
article by WILLIAM TRUFANT FosTeER and 
WADDILL CATCHINGS in this issue. 


To the Editor, WoRLD’s WorK. 

Sir: Your suggestion of providing a chain of 
public employment offices on a national scale 
is an excellent one. More fundamental, how- 
ever, is a long term planning of public works, 
which should be centrally directed. You men- 
tion this and also the suggestion contained in 
Messrs. Foster and Catchings’s “‘The Road to 
Plenty” that a Federal Board should be cre- 
ated to direct this public works program. It is 
disappointing, however, that you offered no 
comment on the economic theories propounded 
by Messrs. Foster and Catchings. They seem 
sufficiently unorthodox to be called to the 
attention of your general reader, either with 
approval or criticism. 

Much of our recent prosperity is attributed 
to installment buying. This involves the im- 
mediate use of something completely paid for 
later on. Like installment buying, the making 
of profits involves tapping the future. If, as 
Messrs. Foster and Catchings claim, current 
production is not financed by current consump- 
tion, by the amount of producer and consumer 
savings, then this deficit must be met out of 
capital extensions. Of course, capital exten- 
sions are made with the aforesaid savings, but 
unless they are made in an orderly fashion, 
business suffers its periodic ups and downs. 
If the natural law could be generally under- 
stood, that the profits of to-day derive in the 
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capital extensions of to-morrow, a more law- 
observing planning of extensions would un- 
doubtedly be effected. Likewise, a more states- 
manlike handling of labor and of wage scales 
would contribute to a steadier market for the 
production we could deliver if we only would. 
W. E. DEAN. 


In the May issue ROBERT GRAVES de- 
scribed the reading habits of Lawrence 
while he was resident at Oxford. But while 
Mr. Graves counsels that “One has to 
accept casually such immoderate feats,” a 
reader in Pasadena, California, describes 
this one as plainly impossible. His letter 
follows. 


To the Editor, WoRLD’s Work. 

Sir: I was bowled over when I read of the 
vast appetite and quality of absorption that 
Lawrence possessed in books when I learned 
that he had read some 50,000 volumes from the 
shelves of the Oxford Union Society. Now 
even if he did consume eighteen hours a day 
I deny that even that superman could scan, 
with any appreciate results, thirteen books 
per day—which he must have done in the six 
years assigned by Mr. Graves to the task. 

J. W. Woop. 


From a reader in St. Petersburg, Flor- 
ida, comes the first of three adverse com- 
ments we have received on M. S. RUKEy- 
SER’S article “Is Florida Coming Back?” 
in the March issue. 


To the Editor, WoRLD’s Work. 

Sir: I read Mr. Rukeyser’s article through, 
being interested in and a citizen of this state, 
though I formerly lived in New York City 
(and was connected with the National City 
Bank), and was at one time connected with 
the Economics Department of the University 
of Minnesota. Not one word in the article was 
informative, and the author thereof is evi- 
dently a short-sighted individual who made 
a most cursory examination of a very small 
portion of the state. 

There are six Floridas—not merely the 
Miami-Palm Beach section—all of which are 
semi-independent economically and in which 
totally different economic conditions prevail 
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to-day. First, west Florida, from Pensacola 
eastward along the Gulf; second, north Florida, 
including Jacksonville to Ocala and the phos- 
phate mines to the south; third, the Ridge 
section, from Orlando to Sebring, with its mar- 
velous orange groves; fourth, the East Coast, 
including Palm Beach and Miami; fifth, the 
West Coast from Tarpon Springs to Fort 
Meyers (in which Thomas Edison, Firestone, 
and Ford spend their winters and are con- 
ducting experiments in rubber); sixth, the 
Everglades section, out of which Barron G. 
Collier, with the sporadic assistance of Arthur 
Brisbane, is carving an empire. 

In closing, I wish to state that I regret the 
necessity of such a protest, but the protest is 
certainly more fair than the publishing of an 
article describing 2} per cent. of Florida and 
labeling the resulting picture “‘ Florida.” 

N. W. UpHam. 


That the Worip’s Work is “playing 
into the hands of imperialists in America”’ 
is charged in the next letter, from a reader 
in Hamburg, New York. 


To the Editor, WorLp’s Work. 

Sir: I must take exception to your tacit 
support (in your May March of Events) of our 
imperialistic attitude toward Porto Rico. 
Let me ask: Has imperialism (you probably 
will deny that it is such) become a fixed policy 
of the United States? I have in mind the 
Philippines, where we continue to govern 
without their consent and over their protest 
I 1,000,000 natives, 7,000 miles from Washing- 
ton; and Nicaragua, where our President, 
without any authority from the only war- 
making power in the United States, is per- 
sisting in the slaughter of Nicaraguans and 
the sacrifice of American marines. 

Consciously or unconsciously, you are play- 
ing into the hands of imperialists in America. 
You and they assume that, to do people good, 
you must exercise complete (autocratic, if not 
tyrannical) - sovereignty over such peoples— 
that to civilize the weaker and possibly less 
enlightened peoples you must go among them 
with textbooks (if not the Bible) in one hand 
and machine guns and bombing planes (so 
to speak) in the other. 

C. F. Bey. 
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Captain Sir Georde H. Wilkins 


Aviator and Explorer 








